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I. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION.! 


WILLIAM J. HINKE. 


Of all the movements in the Christian Church there is none 
which surpasses the Reformation in importance and signif- 
icance. Both as to the issues that were at stake and as to the 
momentous consequences which were involved, it stands with- 
out a rival among the mighty upheavals of modern society. 
There had been many attempts at reformation before, many 
heroic men who were willing to stake their lives for the cause 
of reform, but all their efforts had failed to make the least 
impression upon the colossus of the Roman Church, safely in- 
trenched behind centuries of time-honored custom and belief. 
When Luther appeared he said nothing new. His denunciation 
‘ of indulgences as well as his insistence on justification by 
faith had had many earlier champions. We may therefore 
well ask: How was it that Luther and Zwingli were successful, 
while earlier reformers had failed? The answer is not far to 
seek, Luther and his Reformed contemporaries arose when 
the time for the Reformation was ripe. It was a period when 
many simultaneous movements combined and coalesced to 

1 Address delivered at Ursinus College on Founder’s Day, February 15, 
1917. 
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make the revolt against Rome possible and successful. Luther 
did not originate the Reformation. He gave it direction only, 
The Reformation came to pass because many forces, working 
together for the same end, combined to throw off the Roman 


yoke. 
I. 


The first movement which contributed to the success of the 
Reformation was Humanism or the revival of learning. In 
itself it was an intellectual revolt against the fetters of me- 
dieval scholasticism. But when once the freedom to think 
independently, in the sphere of philosophy, had been vindi- 
cated, it was but natural that a similar freedom should be de- 
manded for the sphere of religion. When the mind of man 
was freed from the dictates of scholastic philosophy, the soul 
of man craved the same freedom from the spiritual domination 
of the Church. 

Humanism discovered the importance of the individual, as 
over against the importance of the state and the Church. Me 
dieval society, controlled by Roman law, considered the welfare 
of the state supreme. Compared with the corporate rights of 
the state and the Church, the rights of the individual had 
dwindled into insignificance. The individual was regarded as 
a mere cipher, of value only when attached to the all-important 
figures of state and Church. Hence, the abuse of personal 
freedom was looked upon as a greater evil than the total denial 
of freedom. A reaction against such a state of things was the 
only hope of preventing complete stagnation, such as had over- 
taken other nations. 

Humanism, as it developed in Germany, had a character of 
its own. It was not eclipsed by art asin Italy. The most im- 
portant factor in the dissemination of humanism in Germany 
was the art of printing by movable types, invented in Mayence 
about the year 1450. It has well been called “The greatest 
single achievement in the progress of civilization.” By the 
year 1500 at least seventy-three printing presses were at work 
in southern Germany. The Church did not discourage the new 
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art, but tried, although vainly, to chain it to her chariot-wheel. 
Many monasteries set up their own presses, for the monks 
realized that the age of manuscripts had passed and that, if 
they wished to retain their leadership in the field of literature, 
they had to master the new art. The first great book, printed 
by the Gutenberg press in Mayence, was the Latin Bible. By 
the year 1500 nearly one hundred editions of the Latin Scrip- 
tures had been printed with the approval of the Church. Nor 
was there a formal disapproval by the Church of Bibles printed 
in the vernacular. Hence we find that, before Luther nailed 
his theses on the castle church in Wittenberg, fourteen different 
editions of the Bible in High German and three editions in 
Low German had been issued. It has been estimated that, 
before the Reformation began, the Bible circulated in at least 
one hundred thousand copies, of which nearly forty thousand 
still remain in the different libraries of Europe and America, 
in spite of the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. If, there- 
fore, Luther had never read the Bible before he was twenty 
years of age, it was not because there were no copies at hand, 
but because he had made no effort to read it. Those of the 
clergy at that time who studied at all devoted themselves to 
scholasticism and the canon law. 

The Renaissance in Germany manifested a special interest 
in education. Ten of the most celebrated universities were 
founded within the space of fifty years, between 1456-1506. 
Elementary schools were opened everywhere. There were four 
such schools in Erfurt, when Luther studied there. The esteem 
in which teachers were held is shown by the liberal remunera- 
tion given to them. Masters of schools and professors of uni- 
versities received salaries equal to those of court chamberlains. 
They were thus placed on the economic level of the other pro- 
fessions, while today a public school teacher in the United 
States receives less than a carpenter or a bricklayer. 

Another movement which contributed much to the success 
of the Reformation was a political revolution in Germany, 
which was then entering upon its last stage. The Holy Roman 
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Empire of Charlemagne was undergoing a slow but complete 
transformation. To use a well-known phrase of Voltaire, it 
was neither an empire nor holy nor Roman. Only a little frag. 
ment of the vast empire of the Cxsars was included in the 
empire of Charles V. It was not Roman but German and the 
opposite of everything that was holy. The princes were the 
real power in the empire. To the emperor nothing was left 
but the shadow of a great name. The Golden Bull of the year 
1356 had granted royal privileges to the princes. They could 
work mines, coin money, levy taxes, and exercise judicial pre 
rogatives over their own subjects. The emperor had no au- 
thority to levy taxes, or to raise an army. The princely oli- 
garchy was supreme in the empire. The impotence of the em- 
perors increased until it reached its climax in the reign of 
Frederick III, 1440-1493. The diet was the only institution 
which showed any vitality. It consisted of three colleges, the 
first of seven electors, the second of the ruling princes and 
nobles (thirty-seven ecclesiastics, eighteen laymen, and some 
of the more powerful knights) and thirdly the delegates of the 
free cities. In the diet all the more than three hundred 
separate principalities and communities that composed the em- 
pire were represented. 

While the other countries of Europe had reached a fair state 
of order, the German Empire was still in a state of medieval 
chaos. “Germany was one people, but it was not one nation. 
The diet was a congress rather than a parliament.” Its de-. 
cisions were not binding on the various states and princes of 
the empire. There was no efficient executive, no central power. 
The great princes entrusted the sword of the empire only to 
weak hands, unable to use it effectively. For thus they not 
only maintained, but even increased their own independence. 
The emperor had only as much power as the princes were will- 
ing to grant him and no more. 

This transformation of the empire from a centralized mon- 
archy, with a single head, to a confederation of princes, having 
unlimited powers, was greatly promoted through the introduc 
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tion of Roman law towards the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Before that time, German law, which was an accretion 
of immemorial customs, had prevailed. It upheld individual 
liberty and communal rights, but the princes had found it an 
obstacle to their policy of centralizing power in their own 
hands, hence they were eager to abandon it. The emperors, 
with remarkable lack of foresight, favored the change, per- 
haps because they thought that the Roman empire ought to be 
governed by Roman law, more likely, because they expected to 
increase their prerogatives through it. When introduced into 
the German universites, the study of Roman law proved very 
popular. It attracted more students than other subjects. The 
Church also favored the change, since Canon law was largely 
based on Roman law and the change promised to promote the 
interests of the Church. 

The new order of things resulted everywhere in great con- 
fusion. Men knew no longer what their rights were. The new 
land laws worked the greatest hardship. Formerly, leases were 
held in perpetuity, now they were restricted to limited terms, 
Feudal rents had been in kind, the new rents were in money 
and almost always increased. As a result many lawsuits fol- 
lowed. The courts were choked with business. The lawyers 
were busy and the people were fleeced. 

The political result from this change was quite unexpected. 
While all classes had expected advantage from the introduction 
of Roman law, the princes alone actually profited by it. They 
used the new law with great shrewdness to reduce the func- 
tions of the imperial courts to the lowest possible limit. Thus, 
while their own power was vastly increased, the ruin of the 
imperial authority was made complete. Nor did the Church 
gain the coveted increase in power. On the whole its authority 
was weakened as well as that of the emperor. Thus, when the 
Reformation came, the princes were able to introduce or pro- 
tect it according to their own preferences. 

Another important movement, which aided the introduction 
and sucvess of the Reformation, was economic in its nature. 
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The German empire at the time of the Reformation was pass- 
-ing through a remarkable economic change. It was a transi- 
tion from the agricultural to the commercial stage. Formerly, 
land tenure had been the economic basis of society, but now 
commerce and manufactures forged to the front. Large for- 
tunes were amassed by individuals and families and great com- 
panies were formed for trade. This brought the artisan and 
the merchant class into prominence and led to the rapid growth 
of the imperial free cities. The city was the new economic 
unit in the changed order of society. Within the cities the 
guilds were the chief instruments for developing the new life. 
{In most cities they controlled the town councils. In course of 
time it became absolutely necessary for the security of a town 
and its business that it should have a charter, giving it certain 
rights and privileges and defining clearly its duties. Thus a 
number of free cities came into existence, which, being char- 
tered by the emperor and secured by him against oppression, 
owed allegiance directly to him. These cities became prac- 
tically independent republics, at least in the government of 
their internal affairs. They were numerous throughout the 
empire. In the Rhine and Swabian regions alone there were 
over a hundred of such free cities. Enjoying an imperial 
charter, these cities were naturally more loyal to the emperor 
than to the princes, and they did much to keep alive the im- 
perial spirit. 

The increasing wealth of the burgher and merchant class 
formed an object of ill-concealed envy on the part of the Church 
and the educated class in general. The merchants were de- 
nounced as severely as the trusts are today. They were despised 
as less honest than farmers and artisans. Their trade an- 
tagonized medieval ethics. To buy at the lowest and to sell at 
the highest possible prices was abhorrent to the prevailing 
standards. The merchants were also denounced as bankers and 
money lenders. Usury was forbidden by canon law. Hence 
the Church supported nobles and scholars in their opposition 
to the money-lending power of the merchants. But the in- 
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creasing demands of the capital broke down the law and made 
it obsolete. The people were slow to see that conditions had 
changed and that money had acquired a new social significance. 
Indeed, the continued opposition to the rich burghers was one 
of the chief causes of the growing hostility between the great 
cities, with their rich merchants, and the Church. But the 
Church was the passive as well as the active foe of commerce. 
In its large landed estates it had locked up an immense amount 
of capital that was sorely needed for the enlargement of com- 
mercial enterprises. Moreover, by the annual contributions, 
collected from the faithful, it took from them more than all 
the governments of Europe; and what it thus received it in- 
vested largely in non-productive property, which became a 
permanent loss to the country. “ By thus diminishing capital 
and opposing credit the Church became the chief obstacle to 
commerce.” Hence we are not surprised that when the Refor- 
mation came, nearly all the free cities joined the new move- 
ment. It was intended as a blow against their old antagonist. 
Two other classes that suffered much under the new con- 
ditions were the knights and the peasants. The knights had 
lived for a considerable time through robbery and brigandage. 
But when the free cities arose and commerce flourished, which 
demanded peace and not war for its success, the knights were 
handled roughly. Many were caught and hung without much 
ceremony. Meanwhile, the invention of gunpowder broke their 
power completely. They were no longer safe in their robber 
castles. When the Reformation came, they were a helpless 
and useless class, an anachronism in the new order of things. 
The peasants were the worst sufferers of the economic 
changes that were taking place. Their lot had been good till 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, when a sudden rise 
in prices took place, due to the opening of many silver mines 
in the empire. The result was distress among the farmers, 
who were compelled to pay their rent in money and not in kind 
as before. Their situation was aggravated by the introduction 
of Roman law, which gave them no standing in the courts, as 
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this law recognized but two classes, nobles and slaves. No 
wonder that when the Reformation occurred the peasants re- 
garded it as an opportunity for them to improve their lot. 

These changes, which shook society to its very foundations, 
did not leave the Church undisturbed. The condition of the 
Church at the Reformation is known too well to need a lengthy 
description. Outwardly, the Church occupied the place of 
supreme importance. She had absolute control over all the 
spiritual resources. The keys of the kingdom of heaven were 
in her hand. To these spiritual resources were added unlim- 
ited material resources in wealth and influence. Churchmen 
filled all the courts of law, all the offices of administration. 
The Church was apparently omnipotent and omnipresent. But 
inwardly the conditions were by no means so favorable. Cor- 
ruption reigned everywhere. Severe critics of these intol-' 
erable conditions were not wanting. Satirists, pamphleteers 
and serious historians, all aimed their shafts of ridicule and 
condemnation at the prevailing vices. Even the diets of the 
empire entered bitter complaints against papal exactions and 
the corruption of the papal agents. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Germany was seething with discontent and 
on the verge of an open revolt. But the attacks were directed 
at the Papacy rather than at the Church. 

There had indeed been many attempts to reform the Church, 
but they were half-hearted and superficial. Leading scholars 
and reforming councils had been unable to remove conditions 
which were part and parcel of the very fabric of the Church. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, therefore, there 
were many forces that combined to make the revolt against 
Rome possible. They were intellectual, political, economic as 
well as ecclesiastical. Germany was like a powder magazine 
that needed but a spark to set it off. The nailing of the 95 
theses and the consequent burning of the Papal Bull were this 
spark, and none was more surprised than Luther himself at 
the tremendous forces that were unconsciously released by his 
act. 
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II. 


Having now seen what influences and movements prepared 
the way for the Reformation and contributed materially to its 
success, let us see, in the second place, what was the meaning 
of the Reformation, or what were the aims and objects the Re- 
formers had in view when they entered upon this movement. ~ 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the Reformation 
did not grow out of a merely intellectual criticism of the doc- 
trines of the Medieval Church. The Reformers did not have 
the ambition of the literary and philosophical author to pro- 
duce something that would startle the world. They wrote and 
taught and acted as .the result of a deep religious experience. 
It was the pressure of a practical need: How can the soul of 
man be saved ? 

This origin of the Reformation is strikingly illustrated in 
the life of Luther. He had no intellectual difficulties about 
any doctrines as taught by the Church. He was driven out of 
the world into the seclusion of the convent by the overwhelming 
anxiety to save his soul. In his case the proverb, that doubt 
makes a monk, was true. He despaired of saving his soul in 
the world and therefore took his refuge to the convent. There, 
he thought, if anywhere he could find the peace of his soul 
which he so much craved. The Church had been teaching for 
centuries, and Luther had surrendered himself to the popular 
belief, that man can and must fit himself to become worthy to 
receive the divine grace and pardon. It was with this convic- 
tion that Luther wrote: “Oh, when wilt thou become holy and 
fit to obtain the grace of God?” 

Schleiermacher, one of the greatest German theologians, 
never expressed a more fundamental truth than when he said 
that “the natural man is a born Catholic.” By this he meant 
(as can be verified by observation and experience) that men 
want to come into right relation with God by what they can do 
themselves. In their religious struggles, as in other things, 
people are unwilling to cut a small figure. It is this feeling 
which gives strength to the conception of salvation as held by 
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the Medieval Church, in whose bosom Luther had been reared, 
There is indeed in man, be he Jew or Gentile, a tendency to 
make for himself a way back to God, without whom man can- 
not exist. Luther too followed this path of salvation, marked 
by human effort. 

After Luther had entered the convent at Erfurt, he applied 
all the energy of his strong nature to fit himself for the divine 
pardon. He submitted abjectly to all the commands of his 
superiors; he underwent the whole complex system of pen- 
ances and self-mortifications which the Church recommended; 
he sought the consolations which confession was supposed to 
give; he made faithful use of the sacraments. Hence he could 
well say: “If a monk ever reached heaven by monkery, I 
would have found that way also.” He went even farther than 
that. He kept up his mortifications after his associates and 
superiors believed him to be a veritable saint. But he came no 
nearer to God than he was before. Indeed he was afraid of 
him. 

During all these years of anguish, Luther was really testing 
and probing the religion of his Church, but it gave him no 
help. It did not answer his eager inquiries. It did not lead 
him to the goal of his anxious quest. The Church could offer 
him nothing which could serve as a solid ground of certainty, 
upon which to rest his hope for time and eternity. Finally, 
guided in part by the study of the Scriptures, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, in part by the help of his fellow-monks, and reaching 
the turning point on his journey to Rome, he came to see, as 
he explains to us himself, that the righteousness of God was 
“not the righteousness by which he as a judge punishes men 
for their sin, but that by which a merciful God justifies men 
through faith.” He recognized that there were two kinds of 
faith, one by which men believe what is told them, a sort of 
knowledge rather than a faith, an assent of the mind to certain 
staternents and facts as true. Then, he declared, there is a 
second kind of faith, a trust in God, throwing oneself upon 
him for help, believing without doubt that he will realize his 
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promises. Faith, according to the medieval theology, was an 
effort of man to see and know God. Luther too recognized this 
faith, but he calls it worthless, because it gives us nothing. 
The real faith gives us the assurance of a loving God, who 
made us to see his love in Jesus Christ. This true faith can- 
not be secured by effort, it is a gift of God. 

Such a conception of faith was something entirely new, never 
expressed by the medieval theologians. It shows us on the one 
hand God the Father, revealing himself to us, sending down 
to us his promises and assurances, and on the other hand we 
see the hearts of men, ascending in faith to God, accepting and 
resting on his promises and on God himself, who always gives 
himself to us in his promises. This conception of faith is the 
very soul of the Reformation. It can hardly be called a dogma. 
It was rather an experience of the soul, and the phrases which 
set it forth are the descriptions of this experience. The Refor- 
mation proclaimed this great religious truth, neglected by the 
medieval Church, except the mystics, that in order to know 
God man must come in touch with him. We must experience 
his presence and his power. This discovery and experience of 
God banished all of Luther’s fears, and instead of it there was 
born in his heart the love of God in answer to the divine 
love. This experience was the beginning of the Reformation, 
not an abstract doctrine about God and his plan of salvation. 
Doctrines are at best storehouses of past and precious ex- 
periences, but they are not the reality itself. At the basis of 
every religious advance there has rather been an experience, a 
vision of the living God, which men know to be true, because 
they have felt it. Luther and the other Reformers headed the 
Reformation successfully, because they had, as they said, found 
a gracious God by trusting in his grace, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

When this self-surrender to God by faith found expression 
in concrete words it contradicted much of medieval theology. 
One of the essential tenets of this theology was that man could 
not be saved without the mediation of a priest. It was uni- 
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versally believed that the spiritual life of a Christian was 
created, nurtured and perfected through the sacraments of the 
Church and that the priests, by virtue of their ordination, had 
power to teach the truths of salvation and forgive the sins of 
men. It was this belief in the mediatorial power and position 
of the priesthood which had held all Christendom in bondage 
for centuries. Instead of showing men how God could be 
reached by everyone, they had barred the way to him by a 
threefold wall. If anyone felt sorrow for his sin and wished 
to secure forgiveness he was told to go not to God, but to a 
priest, confess his sins to him and receive from him, as the 
mouthpiece of the Church, the assurance of pardon. The sac- 
raments of the Church, which fenced in man’s life from be- 
ginning to end, were not gladly and freely given as signs of 
God’s grace. They were rather treated as jealously guarded 
doors through which the priest, not without fees, dispensed the 
divine favor. 

The religious experience of Luther had taught him that the 
Father, who revealed himself in his son, was accessible to all 
men. Hence he proclaimed the priesthood of all believers. He 
expounded this truth in his usual emphatic way in the tract 
“Concerning Christian Liberty.” In this book Luther shows 
that whatever a man has or does should in the end all go back 
to his faith, by which the soul is incorporated into Christ. 
Nor should anything be allowed to come in between his soul 
and God. Outward ceremonies of the Church are valuable 
and even indispensable, provided they are regarded in the 
proper way and kept in their proper place. They may become 
harmful and destructive to the spiritual life, if they are re- 
garded in any other light than means to an end. Good works, 
he explains, are like the scaffolding of a building, useful as 
long as they assist the builder, but harmful if they obstruct, 
and are at best of temporary value. 

Nor should fellow-men be allowed to come in between the 
soul and God. All men are worthy to appear before God, to 
pray to him and for others. The clergy are not superior to the 
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laity. They differ from them only by the fact that certain 
duties have been assigned to them. If they misuse their posi- 
tion or fail to do the work assigned to them, there is no reason 
why they should not be removed. It was this principle of the 
priesthood of all believers which relieved the Reformers from 
. the fear of the clergy and encouraged them to persevere in the 
work of the Reformation which they had undertaken. It is at 
the same time the rock upon which all attempts to unite the 
Church were wrecked. It is the great outstanding difference 
between the churches of the Reformation and the Roman 
Church. 

From this central principle of the Reformation all the other 
positions of the Reformers become at once obvious and follow 
by necessity. The most important of these is the conception of 
the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate source of authority in re- 
ligion. 

This conception is often presented in such a way as to rob it 
of its true religious meaning. It is said that the Reformers 
substituted for the infallible Church an infallible Book. And 
it is implied that the same kind of infallibility was transferred 
to the Book, which was thought to belong to the Church. Such 
a statement overlooks however two important facts. First that 
neither the term “Scriptures” nor the term “ Infallibility” 
had the same meaning among Protestants and Catholics. 

As to the Scriptures it should be noted that the Catholic 
Church includes in the Canon all the books known as apoc- 
ryphal, rejected by Protestants and that it regards as the au- 
thoritative form the Latin translation as adopted by the Church 
while the Protestants go back to the original texts. More im- 
portant than this external difference was one that had ref- 
erence to the contents of Scripture. 

To the Catholic theologians the Scriptures were a collection 
of fragmentary texts, without any inherent unity. The Bible 
was to them a sort of storehouse, in which were kept doctrinal 
truths and rules for moral conduct. In order to get unity into 
this collection the Church adopted the dogmatic tradition, 
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which it had developed and placed alongside of Scripture and 
treated as an equal source of authority with Scripture. More- 
over, since certain parts of Scripture, as genealogical lists and 
simple historical narratives, could not easily be turned into 
doctrinal truths or moral lessons, a fourfold sense of Scripture 
was adopted, literal, allegorical, moral and anagogic, by which 
any text could be made to say almost anything that was desired. 
Finally, faith, according to the medieval theologians, was not 
trust in a person, but assent to correct prepositions about God, 
man and human destiny, and the saving character of the assent 
depended upon the correctness of the propositions assented to. 
The Church through its theologians, confirmed by Councils, 
guaranteed the infallibility of the propositions deduced from 
the Scriptures regarding God and man. If such is the con- 
ception of the Scriptures and such the conception of faith, the 
answer which John Nathin, Luther’s teacher, gave to him at _ 
one time becomes perfectly natural and intelligible. He said 
to his perplexed pupil at one time: “Brother Martin, let the 
Bible alone; read the old teachers; reading the Bible simply 
breeds unrest.” Thus there was placed between the inquiring 
soul of man and God, who revealed himself in the Bible, the 
interpretation of the Church which barred the way to the heart 
and mind of God. 

The attitude of the Reformers towards the Scriptures was 
totally different. To them God was speaking in the Bible as 
one speaks to his fellowman. The Scriptures were to them the 
record and the pictures of blessed spiritual experiences of the 
past, such as they themselves had experienced in their own 
lives. Hence they were so eager to translate the Bible into the 
language of the common people, in order that they might know 
the way of salvation and reproduce in their own lives the same 
experience of communion and fellowship with God. 

This change of view regarding the Scriptures was so radical 
that it may well be called a rediscovery of the Scriptures. The 
Reformers were led to it by their conception of faith. It was, 
as we have seen, a personal trust in a personal God, who has 
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manifested himself in the life and work of his son. This made 
the Word of God to them a personal, not a dogmatic revelation. 
There was on the one hand the loving Father, pouring out all 
the treasures of his love in the life of his son; and on the other 
hand there was the soul of man, looking through all the works 
and words recorded to God himself. Hence, to them the chief 
function of the Scriptures was to bring Christ to men and as 
Jesus is the full revelation of God, the chief end of the Bible 
must be to bring God near to every believer. It is a direct 
message of love to man’s soul. Not a system of doctrine as 
much a promise of God’s nearness and interest in man’s wel- 
fare. To the Reformers the recognition of the authoritative 
character of Scripture was not dependent upon the sanction 
of the Church, given to the Canon, but upon the Spirit of God, 
operating in man. Just as God makes us realize and feel the 
sense of pardon by an inward experience of faith, so the Spirit 
of God enables believers to recognize that God speaks to us 
authoritatively through the words of Scripture. Thus the au- 
thority of Scripture is not an external creed, but an internal 
experience. The Christian recognizes Scripture as authorita- 
tive because through it he feels God speaking to him. It may 
be not with equal clearness and distinctness in every part. In 
the book of Psalms more clearly than in Chronicles, in the 
words of Christ more clearly than in the Acts of the apostles, 
but all through it is God in history and human experience, as 
God works and operates on the reader’s heart. 

Time fails us to show in detail that all the other positions of 
the Reformers were in a similar way borne out of their own 
religious life. They were not abstract questions of theologians, 
but living realities of a full religious experience. 


ITT. 


In the third place, I wish to show briefly that, although the 
Reformation was primarily a religious movement, it affected 
and influenced all the relations of life. 

Above all, the Reformation influenced Christian living pro- 
foundly, because it gaye to it a new ethic. 
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It is a remarkable fact that in the old creeds of the Church, 
the Apostles’ Creed, as well as the later Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds, there is not a word anywhere by which the believer 
binds himself to be a follower of Jesus Christ in his Christian 
life. These creeds are a series of propositions which call for 
a mental assent, but there is nothing in them of Christian duty. 
In that respect they are far removed from apostolic teaching. 
If there was anything that Paul insisted on, even when he 
made theological distinctions, it was that they were not ends 
in themselves but means to an end. He taught not because he 
regarded himself as the leading theologian of his time, but he 
used all the powers of his learning and thinking to interpret 
the truths and facts of past history, in order that he might say: 
“Therefore, be ye steadfast and immovable in obeying the 
commands of our Lord Jesus Christ.” One half of every epistle 
written by Paul was devoted to the exposition and commenda- 
tion of Christian living. 

This same emphasis upon Christian living appeared again at 
the time of the Reformation and it is above all due to the in- 
fluence and work of Calvin. When Calvin came to Geneva, he 
found it a city in which license was bordering on anarchy. It 
had the vices of a commercial city lying on the highways of 
travel. Its moral standards were low, its people were pleasure- 
loving and luxurious. We cannot mention all that Calvin ac 
complished by his ministry, by faithfully instructing the peo- 
ple, by elevating and maintaining high moral standards and 
by fearlessly opposing vice in every form. It will suffice to 
mention three of the most important things he did for the city 
of his adoption. “He gave its church a trained and tested 
ministry, its homes an educated people, who could give a reason 
for their faith, and to the whole city a heroic soul which en- 
abled the little town to stand forth as a citadel and refuge for 
the oppressed Protestants of Europe.” When we recall all that 
this city meant to John Knox, we do not wonder that he called 
it “the most perfect school of Christ that was ever on the earth 
since the days of the apostles.” How that school trained the 
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leaders of the Reformation in Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Scotland and England is well known and needs no further 
comment. 

We are hearing much in our time about the social signif- 
icance of the message of Jesus. The principles which he laid 
down and are found to have such vital relation to present-day 
problems, are summed up in the phrase “the kingdom of God.” 
It means God’s rule in all the departments and relations of 
life. His kingdom will come when his will is done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Now, the theocracy which Calvin tried to 
establish in Geneva was meant to be nothing more than this 
ideal of Jesus. To him God was not a transcendental per- 
sonality, but an ever-present force and power in human society, 
sanctifying life and ennobling all of man’s work. 

Another sphere profoundly influenced by the Reformation 
was Christian education. In making faith the ground of sal- 
vation and making the object of faith Christ as found in the 
Scriptures, the Reformers contracted the obligation to put each 
man in the way of faith by reading and understanding the 
Scriptures. Thus the Reformation enlisted the interest of re- 
ligion in the cause of education. 

But all the Reformers did not exhibit the same zeal in this 
cause. Melanchthon, who has been called “the preceptor of 
Germany,” was more interested in high schools than in schools 
for the common people. Calvin, who was absorbed in religious 
struggles, although he wrote catechisms for the instruction of 
youth, did not organize schools till the end of his life. But 
even the college which he founded at Geneva in 1559 was 
scarcely more than a school for the study of Latin. Zwingli 
founded a school at Zurich in 1525. It consisted of a college 
proper for the study of the ancient languages, philosophy and 
mathematics, and a theological seminary for the study of the 
Scriptures. But Zwingli was also interested in the subject of 
primary education. In 1524, he wrote a little book “‘ Upon the 
Manner of Instructing and Bringing Up Boys in a Christian 
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Way.”? In it he recommended natural history, arithmetic and 
also exercises in fencing as parts of the curriculum, the last 
branch, to furnish the country with timely defenders. 

The cause of primary education was most zealously cham- 
pioned by Luther. In 1524, he called the attention of the 
public authorities to the neglect into which the interests of 
education had fallen. He advocated the establishment of 
public schools not merely for the sake of religion. He urged 
them for the welfare of society. In his program for the schools 
Luther gave the teaching of religion the first place. Then fol- 
lowed the study of languages, mathematics, nature and history. 
Even physical exercises were not forgotten. Moreover, Luther 
introduced a new spirit into the methods of teaching. He 
asked for more liberty and more joy in school life. 

Thus also in the sphere of education has the Reformation 
been of immense value to human progress, breaking the fetters 
of the past and giving the course of development a new direc- 
tion. Well might Bancroft say in his oft-quoted words: “ We 
boast of our common schools. Calvin was the father of popular 
education, the inventor of the free system of schools.” And 
what was true of Calvin was likewise true of Luther. 

Finally the Reformation made also a valuable contribution 
to the cause of religious liberty. It cannot be maintained that 
the Reformers themselves evidenced always the spirit of tol- 
eration towards those that differed from them in religious ques- 
tions. Luther refused to accept the hand of fellowship, offered 
to him by Zwingli at Marburg in 1529. Zwingli himself con- 
sented by his silence to the drowning of three Anabaptists in 
the Limnat river at Zurich, while Calvin raised no objection 
to the burning of Servetus. Nevertheless, the Reformers re- 
leased forces and set up ideals, which ultimately led to the 
triumph of religious liberty. Zwingli was the first of the Re 
formers to organize a regular church government. On Easter- 
day of 1528, the first Synod met at Zurich, consisting of all 


2 This tract was republished, in an English translation, in 1899 by Prof. 
Aleide Reichenbach, of Ursinus College. 
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the ministers of the Canton, with two lay delegates from every 
parish and four members from the small and four from the 
great council. This was the beginning of representative church 
government. Calvin went a step farther and introduced repre- 
sentative government into the congregation. He drew up 
ordinances which when adopted provided for a representation 
of the congregation by two presbyters or elders in the congre- 
gational consistory. These ordinances also contained the germ 
of the separation of Church and state, for the consistory was 
given the power of excommunicating members. When these 
religious institutions were brought to Holland, they were there 
incorporated into the organization of the Dutch Republic, as 
established by William of Orange, and thence through the 
Pilgrim Fathers they made their way to the New World. In 
recognition of this fact the great historian Ranke has declared: 
“John Calvin was virtually the founder of America,” and our 
own historian Bancroft has added: “ We are proud of the free 
states that fringe the Atlantic—the Pilgrims of Plymouth were 
Calvinists. He that will not honor and respect the influence 
of Calvin knows but little of the origin of American liberty.” 


AusBurRN, N. Y. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BENEFITS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


EDWARD 8S. BROMER, 


This subject has the advantage of being positive in emphasis 
and progressive in outlook. It is significant, however, that the 
great historical movement of the sixteenth century is called a 
Reformation and that its baptismal name received at the Diet 
of Speyer (1529) should be Protestant and that its enemies 
should accuse it of being primarily negative. It was both a 
protest and an affirmation in the very unity of its inner im- 


pulse. At first, even by its own leaders, it was avowedly meant 
to be a protest against corruption and abuse in order that pure 
religion might be restored. As it grew in power and self- 
consciousness its own inner vitality revealed it to be an irre- 
pressible affirmation that grew out of a new sense of God and 
defied the infallible and imperial authority of the Church. In 
the modern conception of history it is one movement, both in 
its revolutionary and evolutionary aspects, and refuses to be 
limited by definitive names. 

We have been prone in following the historians of an earlier 
period, especially the professors of Church History, to view 
the Reformation as essentially a religious movement and 
thereby accounting for the ethical and religious conceptions of 
the modern world. “The Reformation, whatever may have 
been its latent tendencies and ulterior consequences, was al 
event within the domain of religion.” So says one of the best 
writers of the past generation, George P. Fisher, D.D., in his 
History of the Reformation. One of the leading church his- 
torians of our day, Prof. A. C. McGiffert, in Protestant 
Thought before Kant, has declared that “The Protestant Ref- 
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ormation was not’ exclusively nor even chiefly a religious 
event.” In accounting for the modern age the complexity of 
life must be fully recognized. The problem is not as simple 
as our apologists for Christianity make it appear. “A large 
part of the basis of the modern world, in the departments of 
the state, society, economics, science and art, arose quite inde- 
pendently of Protestantism, and has been produced partly by 
a simple continuance of the developments of the late Middle 
Ages, partly by the influence of the Renaissance, and especially 
by the Renaissance as modified by Protestantism, partly by 
the Catholic nations like Spain, Austria, Italy, and especially 
France, after the rise of Protestantism and independently of 
it.’ This writer, Dr. Ernst Troeltsch, in the same volume, 
Protestantism and Progress, speaking of the viewpoint of the 
Reformation as held by various partisans says: “ Catholic lit- 
erature is accustomed to see in it the roots of the revolutionary 
spirit in the modern world. Treitschke’s famous oration on 
Luther of 1883 sees in it the very source of all that is great and 
noble in the modern world. In the Hegelian school it is cus- 
tomary to extol it as the ethic and religion of immanence. In 
the Ritschlian school it appears as the creator of the family, 
the state, society, and organized avocations in the modern 
sense. The ordinary Catholic-Protestant apologetic and 
polemic in both camps makes play with the loosest generaliza- 
tions, the one party seeing in Protestantism only the disinte- 
grating, the other only the renewing and solidifying, agency, 
in reference to the true ordering of life.” 

Whatever the various elements of the Reformation as an 
historical event may be, it is evident that, in our day, we can 
regard it primarily religious only as we assume the modern 
view of God and the world, in which we conceive the whole of 
life in God. The social, political, and economic cannot now 
be viewed as extraneous or subsidiary but as vital and coales- 
cent elements of the whole. In this viewpoint all life is 
affected by religion. In a real sense was this true of European 
history in the time of the Reformation. Not, however, because 
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we attempt to make a modern immanental view of history a 
formative factor in the life of the sixteenth century but because 
the transcendental view of providence in that time had ex- 
ternally imposed the system of the Holy Roman Empire upon 
European life and theoretically upon the whole world. It was 
the great period of Church-civilization, comprehended in the 
philosophic system of Thomas Aquinas, based on the belief in 
an absolute and immediate Divine revelation which was em- 
bodied in the Church as the organ of redemption and moral 
discipline. Theoretically beautiful—God, the Divine Will, 
everywhere, immediately present, clearly recognizable, mani- 
fested in an infallible institution—but actually expressed in 
great social, political and ecclesiastical corruption and failure, 
arousing the world in rebellious protest against spiritual death 
and causing new affirmations of life in Christ and His King- 
dom to arise in every Christian nation. 

Consequently, in writing concerning the religious benefits of 
the Reformation, it has been found that the movement is one 
of those comprehensive and vital movements of life that arise 
out of the center of human thought and action and is essen- 
tially social, economic, political, and ecclesiastical and there- 
fore religious for the Christian theist. Religion is simple, 
direct conscious oneness with God. The Christian religion is 
such simple, direct and conscious oneness with God through 
Jesus Christ, in whom we attain content, direction and energy 
for faith in the worship of God, in the ever-becoming King- 
dom of God among men, and in immortality. How may a 
man and humanity live in the living God is the central ques- 
tion of religion, in the light of which the subject, the Re 
ligious Benefits of the Reformation, is considered. This in- 
volves the whole life of man. It is a question of attitude, goal 
and energy. It is thus evident that “the history of Chris- 
tianity can no longer be studied in isolation from the total his- 
tory of which it is a part.” In the complex of life that made 
the period of history covering the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, the question of religious attitude is central. 
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The fact that the civilization of the Middle Ages was a 
Church-civilization, embracing the educational, social, and 
political departments of life in its ecclesiastical viewpoint of 
infallibility as to the truth and imperial authority as to or- 
ganization, makes it altogether natural that its central problem 
would be that of individual religious liberty within the church 
itself and that its solution should open the way for its applica- 
tion in all departments of life. Whatever our theories about 
history and life, we find that all material, social, political and 
religious values ultimate in persons. Life in its very nature 
is growth and self-realization, whether it applies to the indi- 
vidual or the nation. In the case of the Church-civilization of 
the Middle Ages and its reformation in the sixteenth century 
we find it epitomized in the personal religious experience of 
Martin Luther. In emphasizing his experience as typical there 
is no thought of underestimating that of the other leaders of 
the Reformation both prior and during his time. Zwingli, as 
a matter of fact, in his religious experience was more compre- 
hensive and touched the life of his day, from the center of the 
gospel-experience, at more points of contact. The same is true 
of Melanchthon. Calvin was more constructive and directed 
the main current of the Reformation toward the open sea of a 
new age more effectively than Luther. Nevertheless, Luther 
is found to be the most typical personality of the Reformation 
in its religious centrality and that simply because his experience 
was distinctively and narrowly religious. Although educated 
in the most humanistic center of Germany, the University of 
Erfurt, he was strangely untouched by the intellectual currents 
of the age. “He had more of the schoolman in him and less 
of the humanist than any other of the men who stood in the 
first line of the leaders of the Reformation.” But even so he 
did not enter the monastery in order to study theology. He 
was in mortal fear for his soul. The monastery offered him 
the normal way of celibacy and seclusion and discipline by 
which he might accomplish his purpose. An adequate world- 
view was not his quest either as theologian, philosopher, or 
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scientist. He was a master of language and yet no philological 
or literary quest was his goal. He was preéminently a prac- 
tical man, a man of great genius, the most commanding per- 
sonality of his day, the spiritual giant of the Reformation. 
His difficulties with the theological system of his time were not 
intellectual. He easily accepted its crudest supernaturalism 
and some of its grossest superstitions. He was not primarily a 
reformer either of theology or of an institution. In him the 
necessity of inner freedom for the simple life of the soul in 
relation to God and man found expression. ‘ He was preémi- 
nently a religious character, and his great work was accom- 
plished in the religious sphere.” Among his numerous writ- 
ings and the multitude of books arising out of the Reformation 
none is so central in significance as his little book, The Free- 
dom of a Christian Man. Like Abraham, Isaiah, Paul, Augus- 
tine, and later Kant, Luther found the vital point of conscious 
relationship with God and man and the world by the leap of 
faith in response to the practical demands of the soul to live. 
He again declared the gospel as the “ good news” of the grace 
of the living God. 

We need not here study in detail the genesis and growth of 
this experience which was made possible by the medieval con- 
ception of the Christian life. Both his personal experience 
and the characteristics of Middle Age Christianity are well 
known. Luther was not alone. Many before him and hun- 
dreds of pious souls of his day had found the way to a knowl- 
edge of the forgiving grace of God in Jesus Christ. But none 
before him had experienced it so intensely and in such a revo- 
lutionary manner and with such effective results. The time 
had come for the crystallization of the experience of the average 
man in terms of the new vision of God. Luther was a natural 
leader of men, bold, courageous, passionate. The significant 
thing is that he lived just at the time when he could become 
one of the foremost leaders in crystallizing the religious ex- 
perience of one of the most important epochs of history. 

It is important to note that the practical demands of the re- 
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ligious life were the impelling power in Luther’s experience 
both in its genesis and growth and in its application to the 
problems of his age. As a professor in theology at Wittenberg 
before the conflict with Tetzel and the posting of the theses, 
he taught theology not as a scholastic but in the light of the 
practical demands of the Christian life. He was still ortho- 
dox, a faithful son of the Church. When the break came with 
Tetzel and Eck and the Pope, it was again on the ground of 
the practical needs of the soul. Indeed in every application of 
his inner experience to the duties of life it was from this cen- 
tral viewpoint of the freedom of the soul in God through 
Christ. The Luther of the early period of the Reformation 
before the outbreak of the Peasant War and the surrender to 
the Princes as summed up in his little book, The Freedom of 
the Christian Man, is the real Luther of insight, vision, and 
power. The Luther of the later period is a Luther of reaction 
and conservation. It is the reality, sincerity, and power of 
his religious experience of the early period that reveals the 
highest religious value and benefit of the Reformation. 

The experience of God as all-holy, all-mighty, and all-loving, 
by faith puts the soul into vital relationship with God, bestows 
peace, begets assurance, quickens energy and thus makes Chris- 
tian liberty a fact. This relation to God has a universality all 
its own. “Since God is the God of perfect righteousness and 
life, and is himself the source of the moral constitution of 
men, the relation cannot be conceived sentimentally, but nat- 
urally carries with it our relations to all other personalities. 
The relation to God is that one relation which, itself set right, 
sets all other relations right. And there can be, therefore, no 
such thing as a growing religious life that does not mean at 
the same time a life of increasing faithfulness in all our human 
relations.” In the principle of religious liberty is involved 
the spirit of all forms of freedom. “ Protestantism has con- 
sciously and definitely formulated it as a principle, loosed it 
from its connection with a hierarchic world-dominating insti- 
tution, and made it capable of freely combining with all the 
interests and factors of life.” 
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It is the Reformation in its first grand affirmation of Chris- 
tian liberty that constitutes the true basis of its religious 
benefits. The radii of this center touch every problem of the 
age. The later reactionary movement among Protestants and 
the Counter-Reformation among Catholics assured the nega- 
tive benefits of the cleansing and strengthening of orthodoxy 
in Catholic circles, and enabled certain positive Reformation 
principles to be conserved among Protestants, avoiding their 
volatilization by mystics and social visionaries; but together 
they transferred to our age the real problem of applying the 
fundamental principle of religious liberty to all forms of life. 
We are to-day in the midst of the completion of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The religious benefits of the Reformation from this view- 
point of religious experience may be further emphasized in 
the fact that the liberty of the soul in relation to God and his 
providence forms the nexus of vital experience in all the an- 
tinomies of life such as subject and object in the theory of 
knowledge in philosophy, environment and life in biology, sub- 
stance and chemical affinity in chemistry, materialism and per- 
sonality in history and sociology. The great Protestant issue 
is the issue of life. Its foundation is in Almighty God. Its 
affirmation of faith unites God and the soul, assures the one- 
ness of holiness and forgiving grace, unifies providence and 
prayer, ethically energizes God and human good, and impels 
the soul to grasp the eternal hope in immortality. 

The religious benefit of the Reformation, therefore, pri- 
marily is a benefit of viewpoint and experience in which the 
freedom of the soul in relation to a holy and gracious God is 
once again declared the “good news” of God in Jesus Christ. 
When the problem is differentiated and when the immediate 
applications of the spiritual principle of the Reformation are 
made to the Church as an institution, to the Bible as the reve- 
lation of God, to the Christian life as the expression of faith, to 
the state as a legal and ethical organization, it is discovered 
that the religious benefits of the Reformation are quite relative 
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and in no sense as general and absolute as claimed by ardent 
Protestant advocates, both as historians and as 400th Anni- 
versary Reformation orators. It is usually the case that Prot- 
estantism is regarded as embracing the whole sweep of the 
Reformation, whereas it must be differentiated from the 
humanistic, historical, philological, and philosophical theology, 
the sectarian Anabaptist movement and the individualistic, 
subjectivistic Spiritualism of the age. The religious benefits 
of the Reformation in the larger sense are taken into consid- 
eration in this paper and not restricted to the actual Reforma- 
tion Protestantism itself. 

The great principle of religious liberty spread very rapidly. 
It found quick response among the people. The printing and 
publishing of the Bible and preaching in the vernacular tongues 
of the people set the whole of Europe on fire. Just how this 
principle would manifest itself in relation to the Church de- 
pended on the individual temperament and the traditional, 
social environment of the leaders and people. In Luther and 
Germany, in Zwingli and Switzerland, in Calvin and Geneva, 
in Cranmer and England, in Knox and Scotland, individual 
and national differences appeared but everywhere the funda- 
mental protest against the authority of the Pope and the Cath- 
oli¢ Church was triumphant. Over against the Church as 
authority in curia and Pope was the rights of the consistory; 
against the church as depository and mediator of grace through 
priest and sacrament was the universal priesthood of believers ; 
against the church as the absolute interpreter of the revelation 


: of God in the Holy Scriptures was the right of private judg- 


ment. The seven sacraments, baptism, confirmation, the eu- 
charist, confession, extreme unction, holy orders, marriage, 
were reduced to two, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These 
only were regarded as explicitly enjoined in the Scriptures. 
They were variously viewed by the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Anabaptists, the three typical Reformation parties, as the real 
presence in consubstantiation, as the spiritual presence, and 
as mere symbols and memorials. Indeed the extreme Mystics 
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ignored the sacrament altogether as an external rite. So too 
in the new forms of church organization the reconstruction 
ranged from an almost formless quietism, to congregationalism, 
representative presbyterianism, and episcopacy. The Anabap- 
tists were the individualists of the Reformation. They pushed 
their protest against ecclesiastical authority to the absolute 
separation of church and state. 

At the point of the touch of religious liberty with the eccle- 
siastical institution and the clergy the Reformation was most 
effective. And yet the religious value does not lie in the 
various results at reconstruction of the institution as such, but 
in the religious principle that made the varied efforts at re- 
construction possible. The new vision of God based on ex- 
perience was seeking a form of organization corresponding to 
a religion of the Spirit. The operative principle of which 
none of the leaders of the Reformation could divest themselves 
was that of a religion of authority. The new basis of authority 
rooted in experience was not yet recognized. The inestimable 
religious benefit of the central principle of the Reformation 
as applied to the church as an institution consists in the fact 
that the ideal of religious liberty was revealed, consciously and 
definitely formulated and freed from its connection with a 
hierarchic world-dominating institution. When we consider 
the reactionary movement in Protestant Christianity which 
succeeded the Reformation period and follow the spirit of lib- 
erty in the modern era and the compromises made by the na- 
tional churches and many of the free churches with the present 
reactionary forces of society, we must admit that the religious 
value of the Reformation is revealed more in its inmost im- 
pulse and vision than in its institutional reconstructions. 
Their value is relative. They are the vehicles in which the 
spirit of religious liberty has been transmitted to us. The 
modern Christianity in its democratic self-realization is still 
seeking a body that expresses its freedom, social coherence, and 
spiritual aspiration. 

The approach to the Bible by the several individual leaders 
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and communities of the Reformation was just as various. 
Luther exercised great freedom in judging the value of the 
different books of the Bible. He reviewed each book in rela- 
tion to his principle of justification by faith. Zwingli re- 
garded the Scriptures more comprehensively as a Humanist. 
The Pietists easily could grow beyond dependence on them. 
The Anabaptists either reduced them to a bold literalism or 
followed the extreme Mystics in transcending them. But here 
again it was true that the medieval philosophical and theo- 
logical viewpoint prevailed. After the excesses of the Peasant 
uprising and the reaction began to prevail the main currents 
of the Reformation life flowed through Protestantism. The 
influence of the Anabaptist sects was largely overcome for the 
time being. The apologetic period had begun. The principle 
of infallible religious authority was as dominant as before, 
except that it was shifted from the church as an institution to 
the Bible as a revelation. The same metaphysics and the same 
deductive scholasticism were used to defend Protestantism 
against Catholicism and justify its own existence and prog- 
ress, as Catholicism used in its own struggle for existence and 
the justification of the Counter-Reformation. The chains of 
a new bondage were forged. Despite all this severe reaction 
the principle of the right of private judgment in the use of the 
Scriptures prevailed. Here too is to be found the religious 
benefit of the Reformation when viewed from the point of view 
of the Scriptures. Luther in his early period viewed the 
Scriptures in the light of his new experience of the grace of 
God. Many of the more discriminating of the Anabaptists 
made the clear distinction between the word of God in the 
Scriptures and the Scriptures as the word of God. The re- 
ligious significance of the Reformation in regard to the Scrip- 
tures may be said to consist in three things: First, it brought 
the Bible into vital relation with the people; second, it set it in 
the course of the actual providence of God in the evolution of 
the world’s history ; third, it placed it into the light of the pres- 
ent Christian individual and social consciousness to verify 
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itself in the power of its own truth. The Reformation fur- 
nished the principle for the new appreciation of the Scriptures, 
which could only finally be understood after the work of the 
Critical Movement of the past century had been done. 
Nowhere more than in the sphere of daily life did the new 
freedom of the spirit manifest itself. Freedom from the neces- 
sity of earning one’s salvation by special works of penance and 
torture made the sacredness of all callings manifest. It was a 
great spiritual gain when the Christian ideal and virtues were 
no longer sought in the monasteries and convents but in the 
open arena of life. The sacredness of this life and the holiness 
of ordinary callings and relationships were openly preached. 
Family life, daily toil, civic life, public office and duties were 
glorified in a new light. The distinction between clergy and 
laity broke down both before the altar in communion and in 
the toil and joys of common life. The Bible and the home 
were linked in inseparable meaning. In Catholic piety celi- 
bacy and seclusion and discipline of the flesh were at a great 
premium. Other-worldliness was its spirit and aim. It sought 
to forget the citizenship of the earth and exalted the citizen- 
ship of heaven. The reverse of all this became the custom. 
To be in the midst of society, enjoy friendship and fellowship, 
engage in a trade, fill public office and perform public trust, 
all this was the privilege and right of the free-born Christian. 
It was right here, however, that excesses of liberty became 
license. The new life was still grafted on transcendental, ec- 
clesiastical ethics. The vital Christian experience and dynamic 
were often wanting. Before a century of the Reformation 
passed it was gravely asked, by both friends and enemies of 
the Reformation, whether immorality and corruption were not 
on the increase. The Counter-Reformation in the Catholic 
Church found numerous friends and a vigorous church dis- 
cipline among Protestants called into action the Catholic prin- 
ciple of persecution which was alien to the new spirit. It had 
not yet found a native ethics or adequate authority to control 
the new life. The essence of spirituality and ethical control 
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consists in a direct, personal, and inner relation to God as 
opposed to a magical, ceremonial, and hierarchical relation: 
in ethical conduct rather than in ecstatic feeling or doctrinal 
inerrancy. This high ground of the early Reformation was 
not long held in Protestant ecclesiastical discipline and prac- 
tice, but it could never be forgotten. It is the root of the new 
Christian ethic of our day. In the transition from ecclesias- 
tical to this new Christian individual and social ethics of ex- 
perience, it must, however, be admitted that influences other 
than ecclesiastical and dogmatic were most powerful. 

The religious benefit of the Reformation is not divorced 
from the problem of the state. Its central principle of re- 
ligious liberty is fundamental in the conception of democracy 
and democracy is the great demand of modern life. The Ref- 
ormation broke with the absolute authority of the Catholic 
Church but to do that, it had also to break with the absolute 
authority of the Emperor. In the medieval conception of 
and the actual attempt at a centralized Church-civilization the 
spiritual and secular were united under the authority of the 
Pope, the vice-gerent of Christ in the earth. On the one side 
there was the struggle of the people as believers against the 
Pope and the clergy; on the other, the struggle of the Princes 
against the Emperor. The day of Church-democracy had 
dawned; that of State-democracy was yet to come. In the re- 
ligious life the universal priesthood of believers was acknowl- 
edged; on the political side the citizen’s right to private ballot 
was yet to be. In essential fact, however, the outcome of the 
principle of religious liberty in modern life makes it clear that 
the divine right of kings and political absolutism are as unreal 
and as untenable as the infallible assumptions of the Pope and 
the Church. The fact that the world was unprepared for the 
truth does not change it. Many of the Anabaptists saw the 
application of the principle of religious liberty, but it was after 
all far away and high in the clouds above the experience of the 


statecraft of those days. 
The immediate religious benefit lies more in the confusion 
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produced rather than in any definite results formulated in 
political institutions; for, in the very confusion the vital nexus 
between liberty and Christianity was recognized, however 
futilely maintained. Luther’s sense of the sacredness of the 
Christian life and calling in things secular was made the basis 
of his historic and masterly “ Appeal to the Nobility.” The 
very principle of religious liberty as expressed in common life 
was used as a weapon of safety, conservation and reaction. We 
would not judge the expediency of it. It was impossible to 
divest the age at once and completely of its politico-ecclesias- 
tical medieval viewpoint rooted in an extreme transcendental 
theology. There is some justification, however, for the fol- 
lowing statement of a modern social-democrat, Joseph H. 
Odell, when he says: “Since the outbreak of the war nothing 
has troubled me more than the total eclipse of Christianity in 
Germany. For many years I have had an unuttered feeling 
that in spite of Luther’s magnificent leadership in the cause of 
religious liberty, he is really the most monumental failure of 
history, because he deserted the people in favor of the princes 
when he turned his back to the cause of democracy in the 
Peasant War.” One thing appears clear in the course of his- 
tory, that the appeal to the princes paved the way, through the 
principle of “territorialism,” for the subserviency of the 
church to the state in German life. Politically this was in- 
evitable in the later development of the Empire. Economically 
it became equally manifest. Troeltsch in Protestantism and 
Progress declares that “Lutheran religion never contained a 
vigorous impulse towards economic development, and in view 
of the subsequent decline of German prosperity, it never had a 
chance to develop such an impulse. The economic results of 
Lutheranism were, therefore, confined to the strengthening of 
the national government, and, as an indirect consequence, of 
‘Mercantilism,’ and to the education of a humble and 
patient working class, fitted to the needs of the manorial estate, 
which still at the beginning of the nineteenth century furnished 
the sweeping advance of industrialism and capitalism with a 
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docile labor supply. The actually existing more advanced eco- 
nomic development of the Protestant portion of the population 
in Germany must have had, in the first instance, other than 
religious grounds and can only have been indirectly supported 
by the qualities of activity, industry, and frugality inculcated 
by the Lutheran ethics, or by the growing consciousness of 
individuality, and the increasing zeal for popular education.” 
And further in the same volume, he reluctantly admits, “our 
economic development is rather tending in the direction of a 
new bondage, and the great military and bureaucratic states, 
in spite of all their parliaments, are not wholly favorable to 
the spirit of liberty.” The truth is that the world to-day is 
face to face with an economic imperialism buttressed in a mili- 
taristic and nationalized capitalism and functioned through a 
bureaucracy scientifically trained and disciplined for its task. 
A free church and a free gospel in Germany from the days of 
Luther might have produced a democratic Germany and saved 
the world from the present titanic struggle between autocracy 
and democracy in our political and economic life. 

The religious value of allowing the principle of religious 
liberty to work out in free churches is clearly demonstrated in 
the course of development followed by the Swiss-Reformed 
and Calvinistic-Presbyterial branch of the Reformation. They 
developed a representative type of church government which 
became the model of the newly rising political democracies of 
the period immediately following the Reformation. It is sig- 
nificant that politically Calvinism stands much nearer to the 
modern world than Lutheranism. On the other hand, while 
the Lutheran ethic and spiritual attitude in Germany in its 
emphasis of frugality, patience and obedience, helped to pre- 
pare the willing masses to be obedient to an imperialistic, na- 
tionalistic and militaristic capitalism, it is also true that Cal- 
vinistic ethics based on Old Testament sovereignty and Jewish 
ethics furnished the mental and spiritual background of cap- 
italism and made its truce with the reactionary element of 
modern life. But it must be remembered that wherever Cal- 
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vinism was dominant there the spirit of political liberty and 
nationalism found a favorable soil and the transition to political 
democracy was natural and evolutionary. 

The Anabaptists were the real individualists of the Reforma- 
tion. They demanded complete separation of church and state. 
They have multiplied in great number in our modern period. 
The simplest congregational form of government prevailed 
among them. The Spiritualistic Mysticism and its followers 
likewise had an effect on the problem. The whole economic 
background as reflected in the struggle of the Princes against 
the Emperor and in the struggle of the masses against the 
whole system of both Princes and Emperor, and the vague and 
ill-starred attempts at communal cities and states—all indicate 
the ferment of the leaven of liberty that found its freest ex- 
pression in the religious liberty which is the central experience 
of the great Reformation. We cannot prize too highly the 
value of this sixteenth-century struggle for religious liberty in 
its political and economic aspects. However poorly the Ana- 
baptists conceived the relation of their economic struggle with 
the spirit of religious liberty which the Reformation unchained, 
it remains the uncontested fact that their struggle is the 
prophetic warning of the renewed Peasants’ War of our day 
as witnessed by the real spirit of the recent Russian revolution. 
The religious influence and benefit of the great Anabaptist 
movement as it has developed in modern life must be conceded. 
Here too the historic outcome in actual ecclesiastical initiative 
and leadership is disappointing. 

The tendency lately has been to class all the non-Catholic de- 
nominations resulting from the Reformation as Protestants — 
and thus make the great Christian antithesis Protestantism 
and Catholicism. Their total religious significance surely is 
very great but underneath the modern problem of liberty is 
not only political but economic freedom. It is slowly becoming 
manifest that the Protestants led: by Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin, and the Anabaptists and the Sects led by Munzer, Hub- 
maier and their various leaders, all based their viewpoint of 
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authority in religion on the same dogmatic and philosophic 
presuppositions as the Catholics used in defense of Catholicism. 
The Modernist movement in Catholicism is just as much dis- 
satisfied with historic and orthodox Protestantism as with 
regnant Catholicism. As a matter of fact the initiative and 
energy for the new economic freedom of modern life has come 
from other than ecclesiastical sources. There is a new Catholi- 
cism and a new Protestantism which constitute the growing 
spirit of the coming Christianity, in which liberty and Chris- 
tianity and the brotherhood of man will be more in harmony. 

“Tt is this consciousness that Christianity stands for liberty 
which is going to make the difference to the world. Most of 
the happiness in our history has arisen from their identifica- 
tion, most of the misery that has supervened has sprung from 
their separation. Their identification will bring all the re- 
sources of life to animate Christianity, and all the resources 
- of Christianity to exalt life. It is towards this union and 
fusion of the two hitherto most often opposed sides of human 
nature that our sacrifices for liberty, and consequent clearer 
comprehension of its nature, must lead us. This is the message 
which Europe awaits, the goal towards which it is feeling its 
way. He who fixes his gaze on the obstacles in the way, the 
ignorance and prejudice, the hate and worst of all the treachery, 
by which the cause of liberty is hampered, may sometimes 
doubt the issue; but he who looks to the action of the inward 
leaven will foresee its inevitable triumph. The mind of man 
has reached the point where it can feel the suction of the solu- 
tion it is looking for drawing it forward. From this point 
there is never any turning back. The unbinding of Europe 
may even yet be a slow process, but the nature of thought itself 
renders it inevitable.” 

Finally, it may be said that such a view of the religious 
benefits of the Reformation regards Christianity as a life 
and the Reformation not as narrowly Protestant; nor is re- 
ligion estimated primarily as ecclesiastical, dogmatic or philo- 
sophic. Fundamentally the great religious benefit of the Ref- 
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ormation consists in its new sense of God and the demand for 
religious liberty. 

It would, therefore, be a great mistake to regard the Ref- 
ormation in its outcome in historic Protestantism, including 
the Anabaptist churches, as the creators of the modern world. 
The modern world is a complex of life embodying the de 
velopment of the scientific spirit and its conquest of the forces 
of nature, the critical movement in history and philosophy and 
religion, the development of the sciences of biology, psychology, 
and sociology, the social economic and industrial revolution, 
the rise of the new democracy and corresponding new idealism. 
There were other forces of the Renaissance beside the Prot- 
estant Reformation which are continued to-day. There are 
new forces that have since been developed. Modern life is 
characterized by the deepening and extension of the ideas of 
freedom, personality, and social codperation and it is here that 
we must finally concede that the possibility of a Christian re- 
ligious life and organization embodying the modern spirit is 
inherent in the fact that historic Protestantism including Ana- 
baptism have made the continuity of Christianity as allied 
with the spirit of liberty to the modern world a reality and 
that they have in them the experience of religious liberty that 
is again to make the gospel of Jesus Christ the “good news” 
of the coming civilization. Nor dare we be blind to the fact, 
most clearly disclosed in the Russian revolution, that the pres- 
ent world-war is the outcome of economic imperialism rooted 
in capitalism, militarism and necessary colonial expansion and 
control. The fundamental contrast is not political autocracy 
vs. political democracy but political and economic autocracy 
vs. political and economic democracy. The Christian ideal of 
liberty and human brotherhood alone can furnish the religion 
required by the new era. The demand for an adequate Chris- 
tian ethic and metaphysics is the paramount issue of the Chris- 
tian life and scholarship of the day. The Reformation was a 
period of great upheaval and transition. Its chief religious 
benefit lies in the revelation of an attitude toward God and 
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man and the world and the consequent demand for liberty. 
Dogmatically, philosophically, ethically and politically, the 
whole period still moved in the transcendental viewpoint of 
the Middle Ages and sought its defense in the deductive method 
of Scholasticism. Catholic Modernism and the New-Prot- 
estantism are the prophets of the coming Christianity. “From 
Christianity is to come a powerful impulse toward generous 
justice in social relations and toward subjecting the material 
forces of the world to the promotion of human spiritual wel- 
fare. But the precise ways in which justice and spirituality 
are to be secured must be determined by experiment and in- 
vestigation. The social order is to be ‘ Christianized,’ not in 
the sense that every aspect of human life shall be technically 
related to the Church, but rather in the sense that the men 
who direct society shall possess the spirit of service and of re- 
ligious aspiration which find their clearest expression and 
inspiration in the Christian ideal of life.” 


GREENSBURG, Pa. 





III. 
THE REFORMED FAITH. 
ELMER L. COBLENTZ. 


Vox Populi, vor Dei like many another aphorism has the 
misfortune of being often untrue. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God only if and when it is, and not merely 
because it is the shout of the multitude. Jesus walking along 
the lanes and lakes of Judea with a message such as they had 
never heard thus before, which many feared and few under- 
stood, was the voice of God rather than the elaborate estab- 
lished doctrines of the priests or the popular notions of the 
multitudes. 

Public opinion, as a sort of average standard, is not nearer 
the truth than the lone prophet. The value of the people does 
not lie in the profundity or accuracy of their ideas but their 
ability to judge persons. The world can not be redeemed by 
the mediocre. It is not saved by the ordinary. Only the 
extraordinary, the prophet, the one who is above the accepted 
level (“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Pharisees”), whose soul has gone deeper, and heart 
reached higher than the average standards, who with clean 
hands and pure heart hath ascended the holy hill of the Lord 
and with vision clarified looks through the eyes of the people 
and re-sees the truth and with lips touched by the fire from 
off the altar of justice, can or will “make people stop in 
their selfish haste after food and animal comforts, make 
them stop, question and consider, make them feel a divine 
discontent with the brute in man, the aspiration of the God 
that within struggles with the brute.”! No great epoch is 
the mere product of the accumulated forces of history. Add 

1 Introduction to Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 
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all that precedes and you will not get Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, the Reformation or democracy. These are largely 
the formulated spirits of extraordinary individuals, and these 
extraordinary individuals, while shaped and colored by the 
physical, social, political and religious forces that entered into 
the make-up of their particular national type, are not the 
mere sums of these forces. Without Judea and its history 
we may not have had Jesus, but add up all Judaism and we 
do not get Jesus. Add Jerusalem and Rome and we do not 
get the preacher who said “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” Without the rugged mountains and 
inspiring lakes of Switzerland and America we could not have 
had democracy (republicanism could not have been born in 
the torrid zone), but add mountains and lakes and we do not 
get “Give me liberty or give me death.” Society is not a 
spiritual producer. The individual is the ultimate source of 
original spiritual power. The world furnishes the fuel. The 
individual brings the spark. The conflagration or illumination 
depends upon both. The Reformation was the sixteenth cen- 
tury touched by the soul of the prophets. To understand it 
means intimate acquaintance with the social, economic, philo- 
sophic, and religious ideas, particularly as expressed in the 
organized Roman Church system and also the fiber, training 
and temper of those who became leaders in the new way of in- 
terpreting and dealing with the phenomena and material of 
life. 

Protestantism was not an advance in solid ranks. No 
great movement is. It was rather a spirit expressing itself 
prominently here and there in diversified forms according to 
the conditions and circumstances of the country and the char- 
acteristics of the individual leader. The two main streams 
are the Lutheran and Reformed. The Reformed Church is 
that branch of Protestantism developed largely from the Swiss 
leader, Ulrich Zwingli, and the French, John Calvin, doc- 
trinally symbolized in the Heidelberg Catechism and the sys- 
tem formulated directly or under the influence of Calvin. 
What is.the faith of this portion of Protestantism ? 
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Faith is not the reasoned and determined assent to doctrines 
or narratives. Faith is communion with God. It is the ex- 
perience of the approach of God. It is the venture of the 
soul upon the assurance of the reality and worthfulness of the 
experience of the approach of the ideal achieving spirit which 
we call God. “ When a fact exercises such power over us that 
it becomes a witness to the reality of God who is saving us, 
then that fact wins our confidence. All Christian faith is this 
confidence in an event which has taken place in the Christian’s 
own life.”* It may express itself in creed, cult and conduct. 
Neither of these, however, is faith, The primary question 
then is not what is the creed or cultus of the Reformed Church 
but what is its experience of God in distinction from the 
Roman, the Lutheran and the Anabaptist ? 

Christianity, which is neither a “life” nor a “ doctrine” 
exclusively, but a “ partnership with God through Jesus in the 
redemption of the world,” surely underwent marvelous changes 
from the first to the fourth century and on through the Middle 
Ages, not only in territorial extent but in its expression and 
content. It entered the Gentile world a forbidden cult, in 
isolated groups, and was largely identified with the less in- 
fluential social classes. Not so much by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity as by the momentum of the social and political con- 
ditions of Rome the primitive church was rapidly transformed 
into a great system, with a mighty organization, an elaborate 
ritual, a rigid dogma, and marvelous wealth, all of which grew 
up together. The Roman empire had not been Christianized 
but baptized. Christianity had moved into the heathen temple 
and given it its own name. “The Roman Church appealed to 
the barbarians as the heir of a great empire which had long 
held sway over the world. The new peoples of the West were 
not converted in the sense in which we now understand that 
word; and it is more exact to say that they were converted to 
the church rather than to Christianity. The conquest of bar- 
barian paganism by the religion of the Bible was at first the 


2 Hermann, Communion with God. 
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displacement of old state religions by a new state religion. 
The God of the Bible represented by the figure of Jesus (which 
had now acquired the ‘ religious value’ of God) was accepted 
by the new peoples of Europe almost on the basis of the 
paganism which they abandoned.”® “Old heathen rites con- 
tinued to be performed under the guise of Christian ceremonial ; 
and saints’ images like idols were carried around as a pro- 
tection against fire, illness and death. It was a change of 
name but not of substance. Siegfried’s dragon became the 
dragon of St. George, while the virtues of the old goddesses 
were transferred to the Virgin Mary.’”* “There was a grow- 
ing approximation to pagan ritual in the ceremonials of the 
church and the feelings of awe with which they were ap- 
proached.’ 

Along with this elaboration and paganization of ritual went 
an external authoritative theology corresponding with the au- 
thoritative organization of society. This was not done delib- 
erately by any one but was a natural part of the whole realm 
of life in church and state. Authority was the only thing 
known. Every detail in statecraft and church regulation came 
panoplied with mysterious divine authority. “As the sole 
legatee of the Roman Empire, the church is the predominant 
power of the Middle Ages. Outside of the church there can 
be no salvation and no science. The dogmas formulated by 
her represent the truth. Hence the problem is no longer to 
search for it. The church has no place for philosophy if we 
mean by philosophy the pursuit of truth. From the medieval 
point of view to philosophize means.to explain the dogma, to 
deduce its consequences, and to demonstrate its truth... . 
The medieval church is both church and school, the depository 
of the means of salvation, and the dispenser of profane in- 
struction. As long as the people continued in a state of bar- 
barism the power which she exercised in this double capacity 
was beneficent, legitimate and necessary.” 


8 Wallis, The Sociological Study of the Bible, p. 253. 
4 Henderson, History of Germany. 

5 Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches. 

6 Weber, History of Philosophy. 
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The Reformation was not primarily a refutation of the doc 
trines of Rome, but a discovery of the unreality of its presup- 
positions. It was a rediscovery of God’s character and rela- 
tion to man and a rebirth of the personal religion of the Bible. 
Luther in one way and Zwingli in another found by experience 
that the legal system of the church for dispensing, withhold- 
ing and controlling divine grace and salvation did not and 
could not do what it was believed and was credited with being 
able todo. It was mistaken. It was deluded. In his effort to 
actually know that he was righteous before God, Luther ful- 
filled the minute and complete requirements of his Church 
discipline. (He could do this more readily than many another 
conscientious man because, being a monk, it did not cost him 
anything except performing works.) By going from these pre- 
scriptions to his Bible (whatever was his theory of the Bible 
it was his Bible study that marked the turn in his career), he 
made the discovery, marvelous to him, that God as expressed 
in Jesus is freely gracious and man is made righteous by faith, 
a. @., by communion with God. Zwingli had learned this al- 
ready as a doctrine from his teacher. But he was not imme- 
diately concerned with this. He wanted some power to save 
Switzerland from the corruption of its youth through the sys- 
tem of hired soldiery to fight the Pope’s battles. It was not 
so much the grace of God as the truth of God, the power of 
God that he sought, and he discovered through his classic 
knowledge of the Bible God’s sovereignty and man’s immediate 
and inescapable responsibility to Him on the basis of the au- 
thority of the Bible. 

These discoveries meant a shift not from the authority of the 
church to the authority of the Bible, as is sometimes said, for 
the medieval church also built its claim for its whole system 
upon the Bible, but from the authoritative traditional inter- 
pretation of the Bible to a new and individual method of inter- 
pretation. 

This faith, this simple yet mighty experience of God’s 
grace and truth, independent of the church machinery, tacitly 
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doc- involved the repudiation of the claims of the priesthood and 
2sup- the authority of the whole system. It included the idea of 
rela- the priesthood of believers, that mightiest piece of democracy 
ible. known to religion, and destroyed the elaborate politico-religious 
ence Civitas Dei which had grown up upon the life of Europe, and 
10ld- was maintained at such a tremendous cost, that the people 
and were waiting release from its burden and the thraldom of the 
eing hell whose geography it not only authoritatively indicated but 
rt to the entrance to whose regions it claimed to completely control. 
ful- The Reformers were therefore liberators, but they were this 
rch not deliberately or according to a clearly arranged plan or 
‘her program. They were, we might say, emancipators almost in- 
nim nocently. Like the prophets of Israel, it was a death grapple 
ore in the darkness, and the conscience asserting itself against 
ble some moral wrong and social injustice with a hope of reno- 
he vating rather than abandoning or destroying the house. But 
sed 

th ‘*We see dimly in the present what is 

i small and what is great. 

al- Slow of faith, how weak an arm may 

ne- turn the iron helper of fate.’’ 

ve For ; 

73 ‘When a deed is done for Freedom, 

: through the broad earth’s aching breast 

ot Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling 

of on from east to west. 

ic And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels 

te the soul within him climb 

| To the awful verge of manhood, as the 

u energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on 
e the thorny stem of Time.’’? 
: The Reformed faith then in a broad way in contrast with 


Rome is the Protestant faith—the experience of the soul’s im- 
mediate access to and communion with God, the supremacy of 
the word of God above ritual and tradition to engender and 
feed that experience, the inherent rights of the individual and 
the release of the mind from ecclesiastical slavery. It involves 
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the authority of the scriptures, the nature of the sacraments, 
the value and structure of the Church. 

The Reformed faith, however, is to be distinguished not only 
from Romanism but more minutely from the other branches 
of Protestantism. 

The Anabaptist movement, usually called the Radical ele- 
ment of Protestantism, was in fact not a distinctively Prot- 
estant movement in the sense of being a revolt against Rome. 
It was rather a protest against Protestantism. The two great 
branches, the Reformed and Lutheran, stood between Rome 
on the one hand and the Anabaptist on the other. 

_ No movement can protect itself from its friends. Departures 
less vast than that involved in the Reformation are exposed to 
tumults from sincere but excessive natures. The Anabaptists 
felt that Protestantism as they saw it was not a sufficient break 
with Rome, that it still paid tribute to Cesar, retained some 
of its ideas and used much of its machinery. They insisted on 
a new church, to be manufactured off hand. They could not 
think of having people as Protestants who were baptized as 
Catholics. They must be rebaptized, hence the name. 

The Reformation, from the very nature of the Church and 
organized society, was a complex movement. It involved 
things spiritual and material, ideas and estates. It had to be 
accomplished by law. It was not a separation of the Church 
from the state, but a Protestant state Church supplanting or 
dispossessing the Roman state Church. The people of a com- 
munity were compelled to support the local Church. The Re- 
formers never seemed to have thought it should be otherwise. 
Heresy was not only doctrinal but financial. The former 
would often be tolerated, if it did not develop into the with- 
holding of the latter. The supreme heresy was to refuse to 
obey and support the established Church. This was true of 
Protestant and Catholic. “The Council of Geneva, the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Edinburgh, the Smalcaldic League, the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the Spanish Inquisition held the same 
opinions on the wickedness of heresy; they only differed in 
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the definition of the crime.”® The several Diets were not only 
to settle doctrinal but legal and property difficulties. 

The Anabaptists rejected this entanglement. The deeper 
issue therefore was not the mode of baptism, whether sprinkling 
or immersion, or the time of baptism, whether infant or adult, 
but the formation of a new church of rebaptized persons with 
no relation whatever with the Roman state Church. 

The Anabaptists lacked that historic perspective, that sense 
of necessary continuity, that the future must grow out of the 
past. It is difficult to explain, especially during the excite- 
ment of controversy, the line of demarcation between caution 
and cowardice, and also liberty and anarchy. We know we 
do not get results by deserting the nest before the eggs hatch, 
but we can never be entirely sure whether we are still brooding 
eggs long since spoiled or flying from a nest that needs only a 
little more brooding. 

The Anabaptists were impatient and thought the Reformers 
half Romanists, with a liberal tendency but not willing to sever 
connection with the state Church. The Swiss Reformation 
was attacked by Rome on the basis of tradition and by the 
Anabaptists on the basis of the Bible. The Reformers sought 
to renovate the old Church by the Bible, but the Anabaptists 
to build a new Church from the Bible. Zwingli held to a state 
Church. Far removed from Roman tradition, naturally, and 
through his humanistic and classic training, yet he had to 
oppose the Anabaptists and thus prevented them from defeat- 
ing the whole Reformation movement. Jesus could neither be 
a Pharisee nor a zealot. So Zwingli and the Swiss Reformers 
could neither be Romanists nor Anabaptists. 

While the time and mode of baptism was secondary to the 
attempt to build a new Church from the Bible by returning 
to the way of the apostles, yet the question of baptism became 
essential to this attempt. The Anabaptists asserted that a 
real Church must be a communion of believers, and insisted 
that baptism could only take place after a confession of faith, 


8 Fronde, History of England. 
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not so much as an essential for salvation as for a new Church 
into which one entered by confession of faith and not by in- 
heritance as in the state Church. Zwingli insisted on the right 
of infant baptism and defended it from analogy with circum- 
cision. “He rejected the Roman doctrine of the necessity of 
baptism for salvation, and the damnation of unbaptized chil- 
dren dying in infancy.” The Reformed faith, therefore, re- 
tained historical continuity without compromise, and main- 
tained that while baptism was not creative and regenerative it 
was declarative and confirmative of a grace already received. 

One of the saddest features of the whole Reformation move- 
ment was the attitude which the leaders seemed compelled to 
take toward the Anabaptists and the Peasant War, which, 
while not a part of the same movement, was an extreme social 
form. They had so many things in common with the Reformers 
and showed in the hours of martyrdom such royalty of soul, 
that we wish it would never have seemed necessary to have op- 
posed them, or that we might somehow blot from our memories 
the horrible spectacle forever. 

The soul structure of the two leaders of the two main 
branches of Protestantism differed through a combination of 
forces. Zwingli was the son of a magistrate and lived in mod- 
erate comfort. Luther was the son of a peasant and lived 
under poverty’s pinch. Luther was seriously seeking in every 
way known to his Church to be sure that he had made himself 
righteous, and his God satisfied with him. Zwingli was seek- 
ing to make a nation know and do the sovereign will of a 
majestic God in social relations. Luther went into the monas- 
tery to find salvation. Zwingli went to the parish pulpit to 
enforce righteousness. Zwingli was influenced by the Human- 
ists and the liberalizing tendencies of the classics. Luther was 
nourished on medieval theology and the prescriptions of the 
papacy. Luther was a mystical realist. Zwingli was a spir- 
itual rationalist. They differed from each other not as radical 
and conservative but as conservatives, with Luther inclined 
more to the monarchical and medieval, and Zwingli more to the 
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democratic and modern. Luther’s experience with the Peasants 
confirmed his inherent distrust of the people, and established 
an aloofness from social reform. Zwingli’s experience with the 
Anabaptists increased his zeal for public social service. Chris- 
tianity had in its Romanization yielded to the same set of 
forces that the free spirit of the Old Testament prophets did 
in its Pharisaization. Luther became the prophet of release 
from the Judaism and Zwingli of release from the paganism 
of the Church. Luther seeing multitudes of pilgrims at the 
shrine of a saint likely would say: “Oh, the pity of it,” 
Zwingli: “‘Oh, the folly of it.” “ Zwingli was equal to Luther 
in clearness and acuteness of intellect and courage of convic- 
tion, superior in courtesy, moderation and tolerance, but in- 
ferior in originality, depth and force.””® 

The time is past for debating the priority and superiority of 
these two men and their following. Great men can not be 
monopolized. They belong not to a denomination but to the 
world. Let us be thankful for them and the release they 
brought. Dr. Alexander Schweizer, in his commemorative 
oration of 1884, does equal justice to both: “Luther and 
Zwingli founded, each according to his individuality, the Ref- 
ormation in the degenerated Church, both strengthening and 
supplementing the other, but in many respects also going dif- 
ferent ways. How shall we estimate them, elevating the one, 
lowering the other? Let us rather rejoice in the possession of 
two such men. May those Lutherans who wish to check the 
growing union with the Reformed continue to represent Luther 
as the only Reformer, and, in ignorance of Zwingli’s deep 
evangelical piety, depreciate him as a mere humanistic illu- 
minator? This shall not hinder us from doing homage at the 
outset to Luther’s full greatness. Contented with the inde- 
pendent position of our Zwingli alongside of the first hero of 
the Reformation; yea, we deem it our noblest task in this 
Zwingli festival at Zurich, which took cheerful part in the pre- 
ceding Luther festival, to acknowledge Luther as the chief hero 


*Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. VII, p. 35. 
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of the battle of the Reformation and to put his world-historical 
and personal greatness in the front rank; and this all the more 
since Zwingli himself and afterwards Calvin have preceded us 
in this high estimate of Luther.’’° 

At the Marburg Conference, where the effort was made for 
the good of the common cause to have Protestantism united, and 
fourteen of the fifteen articles were mutually agreed upon, 
Luther, in the disputation on the Lord’s Supper, said: “We 
have another spirit than you.” Was he mistaken or was it 
real? If real was it only incidental or fundamental? What 
is this different spirit? If faith is the soul’s experience of 
God, what is the Reformed faith here which is different? 
Luther came to this Conference with the preconceived but 
radically mistaken idea that Zwingli and the Reformed were 
linked up somewhat closely with the Radical movements cen- 
tering around Carlstadt and Miintzer. Believing this and 
knowing himself to be otherwise, he could readily say we are 
of a different spirit. But he was mistaken and this prejudice 
made the chances of union so fondly hoped by Philip of Hesse 
very slender. Further the liberal positions of Zwingli, that 
unbaptized infants of Christian parents dying in infancy 
would be saved and that he had a confident hope of meeting 
in heaven not only the saints of the Old Testament but the 
good, true and pious heathen of all nations, certainly was of 
another spirit than that which experienced God in such a way 
as to make official baptism and identification with the organized 
Church absolute essentials of future salvation. 

The Reformed faith as expressed in the use of the Bible in 
this debate particularly was more toward the apprehension of 
the spiritual purport of passages than extreme verbal literal- 
ism. “This is my body” to Luther meant just that. Zwingli 
said Scripture must be used. in the spirit of Scripture, and be 
compared with and confirmed by Scripture. When Jesus said 
“T am the door” did he want us to think of him as a material, 
mechanical thing moving upon hinges? Was it not rather a 
. 10Quoted by Dr. Schaff, Vol. VII, p. 37. 
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valid figure of speech to express a great spiritual truth con- 
cerning Jesus’s sense of his significance and position with 
reference to entrance into God’s blessings and real life? Like- 
wise “ This is my body” has a spiritual and not a material 
meaning. While what is often called “spiritual” interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is little more than a travesty on that word 
and includes all kinds of allegorical nonsense and doctrinal 
monstrosities, yet even with these possibilities it is different 
and better in the long run to have a spiritual interpretation 
than a rigid literalism with its desperate absurdities. While 
all the Reformers believed that God spoke to them in the 
Scriptures and appealed from the interpretations of the Church, 
directly to the Scriptures themselves, yet the Reformed faith 
is not only this general fact of God’s approach through the 
Scriptures, but that the authority of the Scriptures themselves 
is less in the ipsa verba and propositional statements and 
more in the word of God, «. e., all that range of promises and 
dealings with men where the soul experiences God communi- 
cating and redemptively interesting Himself in us. It is gen- 
erally recognized that all the Reformers believed in the divine 
authority and infallibility of the Bible. Calvin with his pre- 
supposition of divine sovereignty, an Absolute Ruler more des- 
potic and awful than any known emperor, naturally thought 
that “the words of the Bible should be received by men as if 
God himself uttered these words into the ear of the reader.” 
In doing this they were doing nothing unusual. This was the 
universal belief of Catholic and Protestant. The Reformers 
did not invent or discover this belief, they simply used and 
emphasized it. ‘The Protestant Reformation was medieval 
not modern in its spirit and interest. . . . Bondage to an ex- 
ternal law of faith and practice was for a long time as com- 
plete in Protestantism as in Catholicism and the one was as 
conservative in the field of religious thought as the other. 

In their effort to guarantee the absolute infallibility of the 
Bible some of the theologians of the day were carried to the 
furthest possible lengths. The Bible is not in any sense a 
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human book; it is the literal word of God in all its parts, 
having been dictated by the Holy Spirit to men acting as 
amanuenses. . . . It is infallible not alone in the sphere of 
religion and morals, but in history, geography, geology, astron- 
omy and every other field upon which it touches.” 

The Reformers did not make their appeal from an infallible 
Church to an infallible book in which they alone and not that 
Church believed. They appealed to a book which that in- 
fallible Church believed as infallible as the Reformers them- 
selves did. In their appeal to the Bible, and particularly is this 
the case of the Reformed as evidenced in Zwingli’s Marburg 
Colloquy, they went not only from the Church’s interpretation 
of the book to the book itself but from the writings, the words 
and sentences to the substance; from the proposition stated in 
precise terms to the word of God conveyed or presented by the 
writings. It was a different way of looking not so much at 
the Bible as at religion. While they believed doubtless that in- 
fallibility was “something which guaranteed the perfect cor- 
rectness of abstract propositions,” yet it included or seemed 
to be accompanied by the conviction that it pertained to the 
free grace, will and promises of God as concerned about us. 
Authority to them seemed also to be the experience begotten 
by the Bible itself that God as revealed in Christ had an in- 
fallible purpose and power to save. It was an experience of 
that same authority which men felt when they said of Jesus: 
“He spoke as one having authority,” not that he remembered 
or marshalled proof texts more skillfully, but that he went 
from verbal jugglery to the spirit of the Bible wherein is 
manifest the purposes of a good God, which are apprehended 
by faith, and to their irresistible power the soul responds with 
a deep and sincere amen. The Reformed faith leaned more 
from the infallibility of the Scriptures toward the infallibility 
of the word of God. “Of all the Reformers Zwingli had wan- 
dered farthest from the medieval way of looking at religion.”!” 


11 McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant. 
12 Lindsay, Reformation in Germany, p. 348. 
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Melanchthon left the memorable Diet of Speyer insisting on 
the evil influences of Zwingli’s activity for the peace of Europe. 
He believed had the Lutherans stood alone the Romanists 
would have granted concessions they were unwilling to make 
in the presence of a possibility of resistance by force. He 
asked: “ Was it right for subjects to defend themselves by war 
against the civil power which was ordained of God. My con- 
science is disquieted because of this thing. I am half dead 
with thinking about it.’ 

Luther because of his natural monarchical inclinations, his 
experience with the peasants and his distrust of the people was 
entirely sympathetic with this view. Add to this Luther’s 
conviction that Zwingli did not hold the whole truth of God 
(whatever that may mean) and not only was the fate of the 
Marburg Conference sealed in advance, but there is ground for 
the statement: “ We are of a different spirit than you.” This 
different spirit was not merely one of more or less charitable- 
ness, and tolerance, but of the relation of the civil and religious 
institutions in society, as well as the divine and human ele- 
ments in the sacraments. The opening sentence of the second 
part of the Augsburg Confession seems an attempt to indicate 
rather the difference between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
than the Lutherans and Romanists. “Inasmuch as the 
Churches among us dissent in no articles of faith from the 
Holy Scriptures nor the Church Catholic, and only omit a few 
of certain abuses, which are novel and have crept in with time 
partly, and in part have been introduced by violence and con- 
trary to the purport of the canons, we beg that your Imperial 
Majesty would clemently hear both what ought to be changed, 
and what are the reasons why people ought not to be forced 
against their consciences to observe these abuses.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism, the doctrinal symbol of the Re- 
formed Church, prepared by Ursinus, a pupil of Melanchthon, 
and Olevianus, a pupil of Calvin, is a Calvinistic-Melanch- 
thonian middle ground position between Luther and Zwingli 


18 Lindsay, p. 35. 
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on the question of the presence and fruition of Christ in the 
Holy Supper. Luther’s justification or vivification by grace 
through faith, through experiencing God’s grace in Christ, and 
upon this his ground for denying the authority and ability of 
the priest to either bestow or withhold divine grace, depended 
entirely upon the actual presence of Christ in the Sacraments. 
Where else could the believer really experience the fact that 
God in Christ was actually communicating Himself to him? 
To experience Christ not as a vague mystical feeling but in 
actual reality, Christ had to be present. Therefore to Luther 
the whole Reformation hung upon the real presence in the 
Lord’s Supper. The Reformed, while always considering the 
sacraments significant, did not feel the same necessity nor 
consider them of the same value for engendering and nourish- 
ing faith. In the answer to question 21, which still reflects 
the Zwinglian reasoning, faith is begotton in us by the Holy 
Ghost, not through the sacrament, but the preaching of the 
Gospel. Whatever may be the value of the sacraments and 
the nature of the divine presence therein, they are not ex- 
clusive of or superior to the preaching of the Gospel in en- 
gendering and nourishing faith. ‘The sacraments are visible 
holy signs and seals appointed of God for this end that by 
the use thereof He may more fully declare and seal to us the 
promise of the Gospel.” 

The Roman Church had divided the Lord’s Supper into the 
Mass, which, by the mysterious power supposed to reside in 
the priest, was a repetition of the death of Jesus; and the Eu- 
charist, which, by the same power, was the real corporeal pres- 
ence of the risen Christ. Zwingli approached the discussion in 
the Marburg Colloquy from the standpoint of the Mass and 
argued that the Lord’s Supper was “not a repetition of the 
sacrifice of Christ but a commemoration of that sacrifice, and 
the elements are not a newly offered Christ but the signs of 
the Body and Blood of the Christ who was once for all offered.” 
Luther approached the subject from the standpoint of the 
Eucharist, and argued against the priestly claim of controlling 
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the divine presence, but insisted that “as the primary use of 
the sacrament was to bring believers into direct touch with the 
living Christ, there must be in the Bread and Wine the local 
Presence of the glorified body of Christ.” The two men there- 
fore never actually faced each other’s positions. The Re- 
formed neither by the Heidelberg Catechism nor by Zwingli 
deny the spiritual real presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 
They take that for granted. They do deny the corporeal pres- 
ence and say that this sacrament is not a repetition of the 
death of Jesus but a sign and seal of what actually had been 
done once but of force always. It is not a mere memorial of 
a past event but a seal of the promises of the Gospel—the con- 
stant approach of God’s redemption in Jesus, which is appro- 
priated, as all spiritual things are, by faith. Luther, with the 
Eucharist and not the Mass foremost in mind and with an 
intense necessity for a real presence with which believers could 
come in contact, just as the disciples did who walked with Him 
in Judea, maintained that the Glorified Body was ubiquitous, 
a questionable piece of medieval metaphysics, and that this 
universal presence became a sacramental Presence because of 
the promises of God attached to the reverent and believing 
communicant. The Lutheran said the sacrament is primarily 
a communion with the living Christ, and implies the death and 
atonement won thereby.14 The Reformed said the Lord’s 
Supper refers primarily to the sacrifice of Christ and the par- 
taking of the elements implies and is a pledge of an ever- 
renewed living union with the risen Christ. What one ex- 
pressed as primary the other implied. What one implied the 
other expressed as primary. How much nearer it seems to us 
they were than they thought. All sincere men are. Yet how 
far apart. No Reformed ever could say he believed in the 
corporeal presence in the Lord’s Supper. How great were 
these debates and what significance was attached to these ques- 
tions then. How non-consequential they seem today, not be- 
cause we are superior, but because the battle has shifted during 


14 Lindsay, Reformation in Germany, p. 357 ff. 
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the intervening years. A new Reformation, less dramatic but 
vaster, is now on. It awaits the advent of prophets like in 
spirit unto those of four hundred years ago. “ We make their 
truth our falsehood, thinking that that hath made us free, 
while we flee the rude grasp of that great Impulse that drove 
them.” But 


‘¢Often from that other world on this 
Some gleams from great souls gone before may shine, 
To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss, 
And clothe the Right with luster more divine.’’ 


CARLISLE, Pa. 





IV. 
THE EDUCATION OF INGENUOUS YOUTH.! 


Uxricu ZwIinctt. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN BY ©. N. HELLER. 


Though busy with other matters, I have taken the time to 
gather together the few precepts that follow. Such instruc- 
tions ought, indeed, to be few (though well considered), that 
their number may not cause aversion, for it is a well-known 
rule that food given in small amounts is devoured eagerly. 
You will, I know, measure their value not by their form, but 


1This essay, the first Protestant treatise on Education, was published 
at Ziirich, in 1523. Though it was dedicated by Zwingli to Gerold Meyer, 
the youthful son of a widow, who, subsequently, became his wife, as a 
guide in the pursuit of his education, this personal, and somewhat casual, 
purpose by no means explains the motive of this treatise, nor its full 
significance. Its length surpasses the conventional bounds of a friendly 
letter of advice, and its serious tone and thorough, if not exhaustive, 
treatment preclude the idea of a fugitive missive sent to an ‘‘Ingenuous 
Youth,’’ on the threshold of life. Zwingli’s personal interest in the 
welfare of Gerold Meyer merely furnished a suitable occasion for ex- 
pressing his wider interest in the educational rebirth of Switzerland, 
which was second only to his zeal for its religious reformation; and for 
setting forth, at some length, his conception of the scope and purpose 
of education. Thus, The Education of Ingenuous Youth embodies the 
main principles of education held by Zwingli, who was, perhaps, the lead- 
ing Christian humanist of the age of the Reformation. It unites har- 
moniously in its theory of education the humanist appreciation of knowl- 
edge, with the Christian appraisal of spiritual wisdom and of moral ex- 
eellence. This fact constitutes the permanent historical value of the 
writing. And it entitles it to special recognition during the quarto- 
centennial of the Reformation; especially, in view of the educational cam- 
paign which is being conducted by the united schools and colleges of the 
Reformed Church during the anniversary year. At the request of the 
editors, Prof. C. N. Heller, of Franklin and Marshall College, has trans- 
lated Zwingli’s treatise from the original Latin for the readers of the 
REvIEW.—Editorial Note. 
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- by their substance, and by the spirit in which they are uttered. 
A pious man can honestly promise an edifying work, but even 
a very skilful writer can not in modesty promise a finished 
production. 

The first group of precepts sets forth how the youthful mind 
should be instructed in its relations to God; the second ex- 
plains one’s relations to oneself; and the third considers one’s 
relations to others. 

In performing my task I have begun not with the cradle, 
nor even with the primary school, but with the age when the 
pupil begins to have understanding, and to swim without a 
cork, as the saying is; 2. ¢., with the period of life through 
which you, my dear Gerold, are now passing.” 


I. Precepts Recarpine One’s Rextations To Gop. 


First of all, though no human power can draw any heart 
to faith in the one God, not even a persuasiveness surpassing 
that of Pericles, but only the Heavenly Father, who draws us 
to Himself, yet, according to the saying of the Apostle, “ Faith 
cometh from hearing,” provided it be hearing the Word of 
Christ—not, to be sure, that the mere preaching of the Word 
avails so much, unless the inward voice of the Spirit admonish 
us. Faith, then, must be instilled with words the purest and 
such as have been ofttimes upon the lips of God; and at the 
same time prayer must be made to Him who alone causes men 
to have faith, that by His inspiration He illumine the one 
whom we by means of the Word are teaching. 

Doubtless it would not be contrary to the exariple of Christ 
if by the aid of visible objects also we should lead men to a 
knowledge of God; if, for example, we should summon up 
before their eyes the whole vast universe, and, pointing out its 
separate parts as it were with the finger, show that they are 
subject to change, but that He who has reduced them all, so 
various as they are, to such steadfast and wonderful harmony, 


* Zwingli’s dedication to Gerold Meyer has been abridged in trans- 
lation. ; 
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is necessarily unchangeable and immovable; and, again, that 
there should not be the slightest suspicion that He who has so 
skilfully disposed everything will be regardless of His own 
work, when among mortals it would be accounted a fault if a 
man should not be careful of his own household. 

From this our pupil will learn that God in His providence 
presides over all ‘things, disposes all things, preserves all 
things; for of two sparrows, which are bought for a farthing, 
one does not even fall to the ground without His will. He has 
numbered even the hairs of our head, without lowering His 
dignity in the least by such care. 

It is plain, therefore, that the providence of God supplies 
the needs not only of the soul, but also of the body; since we 
see the ravens so bountifully fed by it, and the lilies so gor- 
geously arrayed. 

It is impossible that a mind imbued with right ideas of 
divine providence should ever become subject to anxiety or 
sordid greed. If this affection has once been nipped in the 
bud, the mind has been freed from a deadly disease; for it 
will know that God is not merely Lord, but also Father of all 
who believe (2. ¢., trust) in Him, and that He desires us to 
run to Him to implore His aid as quickly as we would to the 
parent who begat us, and that He has promised aid in His own 
words, because He loves exceedingly to be asked. 

Accordingly if. sickness, whether of mind or of body, afflict 
us, the remedy must be obtained from Him; if an enemy 
oppress us, if envious ones burden us, to Him we must flee for 
refuge; if we aspire to wisdom or learning, with Him they 
must be found ; yea, even wife and children are to be sought from 
Him. If wealth and honors come to us in somewhat richer 
measure, we must beseech Him not to suffer these things to 
enfeeble the will or to lead it astray. 

In short, he whose mind is so imbued will know that all 
things without exception are to be sought from God, and will 
consider it sinful to seek from Him anything that it would be 
improper for Him to bestow; and, finally, he will be ashamed 
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to desire or to have anything of which God does not approve, 
but will acquire and treasure only those things which render 
men truly blessed. 

He will comprehend the mystery of the Gospel in this way, 
viz., by learning, first of all, the condition of the first man, 
how utterly dead he was after he had once transgressed the 
command of God, and how by his sin he corrupted all his 
posterity; for the dead can not beget the living, nor do we 
ever see a negro born of British parents. From this our 
pupil will recognize his own sick condition. He will realize 
this, too, if he knows that all our conduct springs from “ affee- 
tions”; but that God is‘an utter stranger to them. From this 
it undoubtedly follows that we too must be utter strangers to 
them, if we desire to dwell with God. For, as a perfectly 
blameless man has no intercourse with villains, and, con- 
versely, a very wicked man can not endure a righteous (for a 
Nero commands a Seneca to be put to death, but an Ennius is 
buried in the same tomb with a Scipio), so, too, no one will 
dwell with God excepting him who walks without spot, and is 
holy as He is holy, and possesses purity of heart; for “ blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

But how shall we, who are encompassed everyway by the 
most impure affections, attain such innocence? Here we are 
truly between the hammer and the anvil. Since God requires 
such innocence, but we in our imperfect state can, whether we 
will it or not, exhibit nothing but imperfection, we are com- 
pelled to yield ourselves to God and to entrust ourselves to His 
grace. Here the Gospel affords us light. 

From these difficulties that hamper us Christ delivers us. 
He, a far better Savior than any Jupiter, frees us, first of all 
by reanimating the conscience when it is on the verge of 
despair, and then by rendering it happy because joined to 
Him in the surest hope. For since He, conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of a pure virgin, is Himself entirely free from 
every defect due to any corrupt affection whatsoever, He first, 
to free us, offered up this innocence of His in our behalf; for 
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surely He has borne our labors and sorrows. And now He 
makes blessed those who firmly believe this. For whoever 
puts his trust in this free gift, which is bestowed by God 
through Christ upon the miserable human race, will be saved, 
and having become a coheir with Christ will rejoice with the 
Father to all eternity. For He wills that where He is, there 
His servant may be also. 

The innocence of Christ, offered up for the guilty, yea even 
for the condemned, delivers us and renders us worthy in the 
sight of God, for the reason that Christ, being entirely free 
from corrupt affections, was able to satisfy in fullest measure 
the divine justice. Though He is of such character and power, 
i. e., truly God, yet He was made ours. From this it follows 
that the one thing we lack, even His righteousness, has been 
made ours. For He “of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 

Through Him we now have access to God, for He is ours. 
He is a pledge to us of the grace of God, our advocate, surety, 
partner, intercessor and mediator, the prow and the stern, the 


’ Alpha and the Omega. 


Those who to this extent comprehend the mystery of the 
Gospel, and trust therein, are born of God; for feeble human 
comprehension does not arrive at an understanding of the pro- 
found counsel of God’s grace. 

The conclusion follows that those who have been born again 
through the Gospel sin not; for every one that is born of God 
sins not. But he who believes in the Gospel is born of God; 
therefore those sin not who have been born again through the 
Gospel, 7. ¢., their sins are not imputed to them to their con- 
demnation and death, because Christ has redeemed their sins 
at the price of His own death. 

Even though, as long as we are sojourning in this body 
away from the Lord, we can not be without “affections,” and 
hence also not without sin, yet Christ, since He is ours, repairs 
all our impotency. For, since He is eternal God and Spirit, 
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He has in Himself greater riches than are required to redeem 
the sins of all mankind. 

However, this assurance does not render men slothful, but 
girds them up and urges them on to right living; for it is not 
born of man. How is it possible for the human mind, which 
depends almost entirely upon the senses, to rest wholly upon 
that which can in no way be perceived by the senses? No, it is 
born of God. Now, where God is working, be not anxious or 
doubtful about the performance of right actions. 

As God is the unvarying and eternal power that, itself im- 
movable, keeps everything changing and moving, He will not 
suffer that man to be idle whose heart He has drawn to Him- 
self. This proposition, it is true, is established not by logical 
proofs, but by experience; for only believers experience how 
little leisure Christ grants to His followers, and how gaily and 
joyfully they engage constantly in His service. 

Everyone, therefore, who understands the mystery of the 
Gospel tries to live righteously. Wherefore the Gospel ought, 
as far as possible, to be taught in the most orderly and careful 
manner. Also early instruction should be given in those 
offices which render us most deserving in God’s sight, certainly 
those which He always employs in His dealings with us, viz., 
justice, faithfulness, and mercy. For, since God is a Spirit, 
He can be rightly worshipped with no sacrifice but the spirit- 
ual sacrifice of a devout mind. Therefore let the youth fix 
his attention upon early efforts to become a good man, one who 
is perfectly blameless and as nearly like God as possible. God 
does good to all men; He does harm to no one, except one who 
has first done harm to himself. So, he who is eager to do good 
to all men and to become all things to all men, and who with- 
holds his hand from all wrongdoing whatsoever, is most nearly 
like God. These things are difficult, if you look to your own 
strength, but to him that believes all things are possible. 
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Il. Preorerts Recarpine One’s Rexations to SEtr. 


After the mind, whose goal is true virtue, has been rightly 
formed through faith, the next thing is to adorn and order well 
one’s whole inner being; for, if everything is rightly ordered 
within oneself, it will be easy to consult for the welfare of 
others. 

Now our pupil can not order his mind in any better way 
than by leafing the Word of God night and day. He will do 
this to the best advantage, if he is well versed in the Hebrew 
and the Greek languages, because without the former the Old 
Testament, and without the latter the New, can be clearly 
understood only with difficulty. 

But since I have undertaken to instruct those who, like 
yourself, have already mastered the elements, and since Latin 
is everywhere in general use, I do not think that language 
should be omitted entirely. Though it is of less value than 
either Greek or Hebrew for an understanding of sacred litera- 
ture, yet for other needs of life it will be of no little help. 
Sometimes, too, it happens that we are obliged to transact 
Christ’s business with those who use Latin. But to use lan- 
guages for mere gain ought surely to be very far from a 
Christian ; for languages are the gift of the Divine Spirit. 

The next language to which we should give attention is 
Greek, for the sake of the New Testament, as has been said. 
For, to express my personal dissent from the general view, I 
observe that from the beginning until now the teaching of 
Christ has been treated less worthily by Latin writers than by 
Greek. To the sources, then, our pupil must be sent. 

In both cases, however, a close watch must be kept that one 
have the heart fortified with faith and innocence. Otherwise’ 
there are a great many things that would be learned to one’s 
ruin—wantonness, an imperious and belligerent wilfulness, 
craftiness, vain philosophy, and the like. But all these things 
a mind forewarned will be able, like Ulysses, to pass by un- 
harmed, since at their first appeal it will address to itself this 
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admonition: “ You hear these things that you may beware of 
them, not that you may embrace them.” 

To Hebrew we assign the last place, principally for the 
reason that, as was said a moment ago, Latin is in general use, 
and Greek conveniently follows it. Otherwise we should 
justly have given Hebrew the first place, because without a 
knowledge of its characteristics any one who wishes to make 
out the true sense of Scripture would have difficulty in many 
passages even of the books written in Greek. To discuss at 
length the utility of languages is not our present purpose. 

With such weapons any one who approaches the task with 
a humble and thirsty mind will be able to effect the conquest 
of that heavenly wisdom with which no human wisdom should 
be compared, much less placed on an equality. 

After a man has achieved this conquest, he will find all sorts 
of models for righteous living, and first of all Christ, the per- 
fect pattern of every virtue. When from His words and deeds 
he has learned fully to know Him, he will accept Him so will- 
ingly that in every act and thought he will try to express some 
part of His virtues, as far as that is possible for human frailty. 

From Christ he will learn to speak or to be silent at the 
proper season. At an immature age he will be ashamed to 
speak on such subjects as require the full maturity of man- 
hood, because he is aware that Christ did not discourse publicly 
until He was thirty years old. It is true that at the age of 
twelve He did give the doctors of the law an opportunity to 
prove Him, but in this instance His example teaches us not so 
much to be in haste to put ourselves forward as to set ourselves 
great tasks that are worthy in the sight of God. For, as 
silence is a woman’s greatest ornament all her life long, so 
nothing makes a youth more deserving of commendation than 
devotion to silence for a certain time, until both mind and 
tongue function properly both separately and together. Yet 
we do not mean to exact a Pythagorean silence, but only to 
repress an over-eagerness for speaking; and so, unless a youth 
is going to speak fitly, we forbid him to speak at all. 
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While a youth is studying eloquence under instructors, if 
they have any fault, he will not mar his own delivery to suit 
their example. No one should regard this injunction as of 
slight importance, for a story handed down from the ancients 
relates that certain pupils imitated their teachers’ faults— 
faults not only of speech, but also of movement. 

It is easy for any one to recognize defects of the tongue, but, 
besides, the style of delivery (not to speak of artistic excellence, 
which there is not space to discuss here) is faulty, if the 
utterance is too rapid or too slow, if the accent is too low and 
weak or too strong, if, no matter what the occasion or the sub- 
ject, the facial expression and the movements and attitudes are 
the same, or the gesticulations unsuitable. 

Elephants have been observed to practice carefully by them- 
selves those things which they have been punished for doing 
poorly. So a youth will by himself practice frequently how 
to control his facial expression and how to raise his arms so 
as to make the necessary gestures properly instead of seeming 
to be rowing. In fact he will regulate all such things in such 
a manner that they may serve Truth, not that they may allure 
others. For how can the meretricious manners of certain 
speakers be endured by a Christian heart? Hence in requiring 
such exercise our only aim is that every one should in his own 
ease master external faults, which are the surest signs of a 
faulty mind. Therefore it is first necessary that the mind be 
sound and untainted, for then it will easily control the unruli- 
ness of the bodily members, so that instead of contracting the 
brow to excess, or distorting the face, or wagging the head, or 
fidgeting with the hands, we govern all these actions with an 
unaffected, plain, and simple modesty. So much on the sub- 
ject of speech and silence. 

A man should shun intemperance as he would hemlock; for, 
besides the fact that it drives the youthful body (which is of 
its own accord inclined to excessive ardor) into a state of 
frenzy, it corrupts in the green blade the old age that is pos- 
sibly awaiting us, with the result that, if we reach it at all, we 
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find disease, not undisturbed repose. For it is impossible that 
one who habitually overindulges in wine should not at last 
fall victim to some serious disease, such as epilepsy, paralysis, 
dropsy, leprosy, or the like. Therefore grow old [in wisdom] 
early, if you wish to be old long. 

Let the fare be simple ; for what business has a youth, whose 
stomach is naturally in perfect order, with partridges, thrushes, 
woodcocks, capons, venison, and dainties of that sort. He 
should rather leave them to be eaten when the teeth are dulled, 
the palate worn and the throat callous from long continued 
use, the stomach lazy, and when the body has lost half its 
vitality. For what hope is there of relieving the feebleness of 
old age, if those things which it craves have been rendered 
loathsome by the intemperance of a wanton youth. 

Hunger is only to be temporarily subdued, not to be de 
stroyed once for all; for it is related that Galen lived for a 
hundred and twenty years, because he never left the table fully 
satisfied. I am not insisting that you should weaken yourself 
with fasting, but that you should not gratify a voracious appe- 
tite more than the needs of life demand. I know very well 
that it is easy to sin in either direction, whether we by fasting 
render ourselves useless, or by our voracity transform ourselves 
into wolves. 

Nothing is more stupid, in my opinion, than to seek to gain 
distinction by expensiveness of clothing. In this manner even 
the Pope’s mules could become distinguished and honored, for, 
as they are sturdy beasts they could carry more gold and silver 
and jewels than any Milo. Who, indeed, would not be 
ashamed of ostentatious raiment, when he hears that the Son 
of God and of the Virgin uttered his infant cries in a stable, 
wrapped in the few swaddling clothes which the poor Virgin, 
unprepared for his birth, brought with her? 

Those who every day display foreign or new styles of cloth- 
ing give the surest sign of an inconstant, or, to put it mildly, of 
an effeminate or childish mind. They are not Christ’s, for 
they suffer the poor to perish the while of cold and hunger. 
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Hence luxury of dress is to be abstained from as much as every 
other visible form of evil. 

When a youth begins to love, he ought to school his passions. 
So, while others are testing their strength at feats of arms in 
mock combats, our young friend will devote all his powers to 
guarding himself against mad passion. When he sees that he 
can not help loving, let him not lose all control of himself, but 
let him choose as the object of his love the sort of person whose 
manners he is sure he can endure in perpetual wedlock, and 
until their marriage let him guard his conduct so chastely, that 
he will never have known any other out of all the host of 
women and maidens. 

What need is there to forbid the passionate desire for money 
and glory, when even among the heathen that evil is evil spoken 
of? Our pupil would fail to be a Christian, if he should be 
a slave to that which has not merely ruined an individual here 
and there, but has overturned the most flourishing kingdoms, 
destroyed the most powerful cities, and utterly ruined every 
state that it has invaded. When this desire has once gained 
possession of the citadel of the mind, it permits nothing right 
tobe done. It is a most deadly plague, and, alas! widespread. 
Only by the aid of Christ shall we destroy it, if we will be His 
constant and zealous followers; for what other object did He 
aim at here than the curing of this malady ? 

Serious, and yet-not prolonged, attention should, we think, 
be given to the mathematical disciplines, in which music also 
is included. Although a knowledge of them is very useful, 
and ignorance of them no small hindrance, yet if one follows 
them too long, one will derive no more profit than do those 
who, to avoid dying from idleness, frequently walk about 
simply to change their position. 

Fencing and jousting we do not condemn so very strongly, 
though we should probably express a different opinion, if we 
did not see some of the very rich unalterably opposed to the 
toil that benefits society. Nevertheless it is the duty of a 
Christian to abstain entirely from arms, as far as public order 
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and quiet allow. For when David, unskilled in arms, went 
forth with his sling against Goliath, God brought him back 
victorious, and He preserved the Israelites from the imminent 
foe. The same God will undoubtedly preserve us also, or, if 
He has decided otherwise, will arm our right hands; for He 
Himself trains our hands for battle. If we decide at all to 
undergo such training, our only object should be the defence 
of our country and of those whom God bids us to protect. 

I should like all, but especially those who are to devote them- 
selves to the ministry: of the Word of God, to make up their 
minds that they should acquire citizenship in the one and only 
way allowed by the people of ancient Marseilles, who did not 
enrol in the number of citizens any one who knew no trade by 
which he might earn a living. If this were the settled prac- 
tice, idleness, the nursery of all vices, would be banished, and 
our bodies would become far more healthy, and have far more 
endurance and robustness. 


III. Precepts Recarpine One’s Rexations To Oruers. 


A noble-minded youth will begin by reflecting as follows: 
“Christ offered Himself up for me and became my Savior; 
so also I ought to give myself to the service of all, and to think 
of myself not as my own, but as belonging to others; for I have 
been born not to live for myself, but to become all things to 
all men.” 

The only objects, then, of his thought and effort will be 
righteousness, faithfulness, steadfastness, by means of which 
he will promote the welfare of the Commonwealth of Christ, 
of his country, and of all men individually. Feeble-minded 
are they whose only concern is that a tranquil existence may 
fall to their lot. They are not so God-like as those who are 
eager to benefit all, even at their own peril. 

We should, however, exercise foresight and watchfulness, 
lest an enterprise that is undertaken for the glory of God, and 
for the advantage of our country and of our fellowmen, should 
be marred by the Devil or by self-love, so that we obtain benefit 
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for ourselves from that which we would have it appear was 
undertaken for the sake of others. For many persons may be 
found who at first make fair progress in the right way, but 
after a little are led astray by vainglory, the curse of all good 
counsels. 

In the event of others’ prosperity or adversity the Christian 
will behave exactly as if the thing had happened to himself. 
If prosperity has fallen to another, he will look on it as having 
fallen to him, and similarly in the case of adversity; for he will 
regard the community as one family or household, as it were, 
nay rather as one body, in which the members so rejoice and 
sorrow together, and so mutually aid one another, that what- 
ever has happened to one has happened to all. In the same 
manner he will rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep, for he will regard the experience of all as his 
own. Besides, as Seneca says, “what can happen to any one 
can happen to every one.” 

We do not mean, however, that these affections of joy and 
sorrow should be manifested as is commonly the custom. What 
we wish is, not that we should exult immoderately in pros- 
perity and despair in adversity, but that, after we are old 
enough to be affected constantly by these and other emotions, 
we should have the good sense to exercise self-control, so as 
never to violate decorum. Therefore we will rejoice at the 
good fortune of others as much as, and not more than, at our 
own, and in the same manner we will share their sadness; 1. e., 
we will bear everything with moderation. 

I am not anxious to keep the young from gatherings of a 
promiscuous or public character, such as the weddings of rela- 
tives, or annual sports and festivals, for I am well aware that 
Christ was sometimes a very acceptable member of a wedding- 
party. To my mind it is better that anything which it is 
proper to do at all, should be done openly, rather than in ob- 
scure and: questionable places, for some persons are more afraid 
of a multitude of witnesses than of their own consciences, and 
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only an utter incorrigible will not be ashamed to behave pub- 
licly in an unbecoming manner. 

A youth will endeavor to bring away from public meetings 
something of profit to himself, that he may not, as Socrates 
used. to complain, return home a worse man. One whose con- 
duct in public is modest he will observe, and then will imitate; 
on the other hand, one whose conduct is impudent he wil] reject 
with loathing. 

Yet, since even the ripest characters are scarcely able to 
maintain such self-control, my advice is that the young should 
attend public gatherings as seldom as possible. If we can not 
help being drawn into social folly, let us promptly recover our 
senses. It is easy to assign as an excuse for our withdrawal a 
reason satisfactory to those who know that we are always intent 
upon elevating pursuits. 

When others are in difficulties we should hasten to them as 
fast as we can. To be first to come and last to go is an excel- 
lent rule. On such occasions we ought to exert ourselves to 
the utmost, ought to examine carefully, treat, and remove the 
trouble, and give advice for the future. 

Our parents, next to immortal God, should be held in the 
highest esteem—an accepted principle even among unbelievers. 
They must, therefore, always be submitted to. If ever their 
conduct is not according to the mind of Christ, which is also 
our mind, they should not be rudely: opposed, but the proper 
kind of speech or action should. be explained to them with the 
greatest gentleness. Then, if they are unwilling to accept our 
suggestions, we should let them alone, rather than insult and 
abuse them. 

Anger, physicians assure us, arises from a fiery cause. Since 
youth is the most fiery period, the young should be careful to 
be on their guard against it, from fear of either saying or 
doing something under its impulse. Whatever comes into the 
mind when this passion is at fever heat should be regarded 
with suspicion. 

If a calumny is so bitter that we simply can not swallow it, 
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the matter should be brought before a judge or a magistrate. 
To render abuse for abuse, or to hurl back an insult to him 
who gave it, is merely to become the sort of person he is whom 
you condemn. 

Games, at fitting times, with one’s fellows, we permit, but 
only games of skill and such as serve to exercise the body. 
Games of skill are, e. g., number-contests, because the practice 
in arithmetic is instructive, and chess, because the movements 
and obstruction of the pieces, as well as the positions and 
traps, are instructive. In fact the latter game teaches us bet- 
ter than all others not to undertake anything rashly. How- 
ever, the playing of it should be kept within moderate limits, 
for there have been persons who have kept constantly at this 
one game to the neglect of serious pursuits. Only in odd 
moments do we permit things like these, which should be prac- 
ticed only for diversion. As for games played with dice, or 
with the pictured slips called cards, we relegate them to the 
lower regions. 

For the exercise of the body there are running, jumping, 
throwing the discus, fencing, and wrestling, though rather 
sparing use should be made of the last, because it often passes 
from play to earnest. These have been common sports among 
nearly all peoples, but were most common among our ancestors 
(the Helvetians, I mean), and they are still useful in various 
emergencies. I have seen few persons benefited by swimming, 
although sometimes it is a pleasure to skim over the water and 
make a fish of oneself. Yet in a few instances at least swim- 
ming has been useful. A man swam from the Capitol to an- 
nounce to Camillus the wretched condition of haughty Rome. 
Oaring her way with her limbs Cloelia returned to her people. 

Let all our walk and talk both be such as will benefit those 
with whom we live. 

If it is necessary to reprove another, let it be done so judi- 
ciously, and in such a bright, pleasant and considerate manner, 
that we drive away the fault, but win the man and bind him 
more closely to us. 
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Our zeal for the truth ought to be so constant and sincere 
that we weigh well what we, as well as what others, say, so that 
it may have no admixture of deceit or falsehood. There is 
nothing that should cause an honest mind to be more displeased 
with itself than to find that even involuntarily it has let slip 
something approaching a lie, not to speak of the shame with 
which it should be overwhelmed at finding itself so trifling and 
false as to coin lies itself or repeat those coined by others. For 
every one is commanded to speak truth with his neighbor. 
Christ is the Truth; therefore a Christian ought to be the most 
firm adherent of the truth. A man of double mind is incon- 
stant in all his ways. Nothing can be safely entrusted to him 
who has a shifty tongue. Speech is the messenger of the heart; 
hence if the speech is trifling, deceitful, inconsistent, this is 
the surest sign that the heart is far worse. A lie can be con- 
cealed for a time, but not forever; so that it is foolish to in- 
dulge either much or little in this bad habit in the hope of not 
being found out. 

The warnings we have given on the subject of zeal for truth 
should be observed in all our actions. There should be noth- 
ing feigned in our conduct. The face and the eyes should not 
falsely proclaim themselves to be different from the heart, the 
source of all our actions. Even an assumed gait is sufficient 
evidence of a man’s character. He who walks in a manner not 
natural to him has a vain and wanton mind. 

Finally and in short, all a youth’s zeal should be quickened 
to the end that he may drink of Christ as fully as possible, for 
when he has done this he will be a law unto himself. He will 
never grow faint, never proud, in well-doing; he will increase 
daily, but will always seem to himself to be decreasing; he 
will move on and on, but will consider himself the last of all; 
he will do good to all men, but will not make a merit of any- . 
thing he does. Therefore he who has set himself to emulate 
Christ only will. be perfect. 
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These are the things, excellent Gerold, that we have regarded as 
profitable for the education of noble youth, though they have 
been presented in such disorderly fashion that there has been no 
need to indicate the fact, for any one can easily see it with his 
own eyes. But ponder these things often in your heart, and ex- 
hibit clearly in your character that which you see sketched here 
with a clumsy pen, for the result will be that you will by your 
actions combine in the most beautiful order those things which 
have here been expressed in scarcely any order at all, and you 
will become a living and breathing example of the standard I 
have set before you. I may speak even more strongly and say 
that you can not help becoming eventually a more nearly per- 
fect character than I have succeeded in describing, if only you 
will earnestly put forth all your effort. Such endeavor will 
be profitable beyond measure to banish the idleness which 
causes some, following a common but very bad custom, to be so 
shamelessly lazy at the very threshold of active life, that ap- 
parently their highest ambition is to become drones, or sink- 
holes of all the vices. As for yourself, however, in the words 
of the poet, 


**Use well thy youth, for all too soon and fast it disappears; 
No later age can match the fairness of those early years.’’ 


The business of a Christian is not to talk grandiloquently 
about dogmas, but with God’s help to be always doing arduous 
and noble deeds. Continue, then, excellent youth to adorn 
with these true Christian ornaments the high birth, the fine 
appearance, and the inherited wealth, all of which it is your 
happy lot to possess in an eminent degree. I do not mean, 
you see, that the Christian virtues are the only ornaments, but 
I recognize as ornaments the gifts of fortune, if used in the 
service of Almighty God. May He preserve you wholly. 
Amen. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 





V. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER. 


It is not the purpose of the present article to attempt a his- 
tory of the Reformed Church in the United States, even in 
briefest outline. That would be a task far too great for the 
limits allotted to us here; and it has already been performed, 
and will no doubt again be undertaken, by others, who by spe- 
cial study are better qualified for the task than the present 
writer claims to be. All that can be attempted is a brief, sum- 
mary statement of a few of the outstanding characteristics of 
the Reformed Church in the United.States. For what does 
she stand among the churches of our land? What contribution 
has she made to the Christian civilization of America? What 
contribution is she ready and able to make to the present and 
the immediate future? How can she justify her claim to an 
independent ecclesiastical existence? These are questions 
which may well claim our attention in connection with our cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

I. When the question is raised, For what does the Re- 
formed Church in the United States stand among the Churches 
of our land ? it is not at once easy to give a definite and satis- 
factory answer. There is no one doctrine or rite, which she 
has emphasized above all others, to which one may point as 
her peculiar and distinguishing characteristic. This is in one 
respect a disadvantage; in another it is an undoubted ad- 
vantage. As Professor Jos. H. Dubbs, in his Historic Manual 
of the Reformed Church, has well said, “It has sometimes 
been objected to the Reformed Church that she has but few 
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distinctive peculiarities; yet is not this, after all, her chief 
glory? She does not, in any sectarian fashion, exalt a single 
doctrine at the expense of all the rest, but seeks to hold the 
whole truth in due and harmonious proportion.” She has not 
taken her name from, and does not claim as her distinguishing 
characteristic, any form of ecclesiastical government, like the 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian or the Congregational Churches. 
She has not emphasized any one rite, or the form of its admin- 
istration, to the extent of making that her chief Shibboleth, 
like the Baptist Church. She does not have her hero, whose 
experience, doctrine or achievements she exalts to the extent 
of making his peculiar teaching the norm of all her doctrine, 
and his name her badge of distinction among her sister de- 
nominations, like the Lutheran and the Swedenborgian 
Churches. Nor does she claim preéminence among the tribes 
of Israel by arrogating to herself superior loyalty to the Master 
of all so as to call herself simply Christian. This is, no doubt, 
a disadvantage, inasmuch as it deprives her of a handy desig- 
nation of her peculiar genius and life, and inasmuch as it opens 
the way for the annoying and tantalizing question, so often 
heard, Reformed what ? 

And yet is this fact not also a distinct advantage? Is not 
Dr. Dubbs right, when he calls it her “chief glory”? The 
system of Christian doctrine is a full-orbed and harmonious 
whole. Each doctrine has its distinct place; and any over- 
emphasis of any one doctrine, over against all others, is sure 
to lead to a one-sided life, which in turn is bound to give rise 
to dangerous error in some other direction, as the history of the 
Church has proven over and over again. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the Re- 
formed Church in the United States is indifferent to doctrine. 
She has distinctly defined her position in this regard in articles 
188 and 189 of her Constitution. In the former she has given 
the ultimate rule and measure of faith in this form: “The 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which are 
ealled canonical, being recognized as genuine and inspired, are 
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received as the true and proper Word of God, and the ultimate 
rule and measure of the whole Christian faith and doctrine.” 
In the latter she accepts the Heidelberg Catechism as the au- 
thoritative expression of the truths taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. “The Heidelberg Catechism is received as an authori- 
tative expression of the truths taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
and is acknowledged to be the standard of doctrine in the Re- 
formed Church in the United States.” 

The former ‘of these two articles may help to answer the 
question, Reformed what? The Reformed Church in the 
United States is a lineal descendant of the Reformed Churches 
of Switzerland and Germany, which were purged of popish ° 
errors and practices in accordance with the teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures. All that was not taught or sanctioned by 
the Scriptures was put away, and only that, whether in doc- 
trine, cultus or practice, which was in harmony with the Old 
and New Testaments was retained. The Reformed Church, 
therefore, is the Church reformed of the abuses and errors 
which had crept in under the régime of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages. While she welcomes and accepts 
truth from any source, be that source philosophy, science or 
tradition, she holds that the Holy Scriptures are “the ultimate 
rule and measure,” by which that which claims to be truth 
must be tested. 

The latter of these two articles points out the doctrines on 
which the Reformed Church puts the emphasis. “The Heidel- 
berg Catechism is received as an authoritative expression of 
the truths taught in the Holy Scriptures.” By observing the 
points on which the Catechism places the emphasis, we may 
ascertain the points of doctrine for which the Reformed Church 
stands. And these, im accordance with the threefold division 
of the Catechism, we are safe in saying, are three in number— 
three points, so Catholic in character that they lie at the basis 
of all really evangelical systems of doctrine. They are 

1. The universa] sinfulness of man; 

2. Salvation through faith in Jesus Christ our Lord; 
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3. The imperative need of holy living, as an expression of 
thankfulness to God for our deliverance. 

These are doctrines which are of fundamental significance 
in the New Testament. They have really been fundamental 
to the whole system of Christian doctrine from the beginning. 
They are, moreover, accepted in some form by Greek and 
Roman Catholic, as well as by all Protestant churches; and 
because they are so universally accepted and yet made the fun- 
damental articles of the Reformed faith, it is so difficult to 
characterize the Reformed Church in a name or a phrase which 
will distinguish her from all others. She emphasizes the 
lamentable fact that all men are sinful and lost, and that in 
themselves they have no power to escape from the awful bond- 
age of sin. She knows of no escape from the power of sin and 
death except through the grace of God, revealed to us by Jesus 
Christ, and made effective for us through his person and work. 
What he is, what he taught and what he accomplished through 
his life, his sufferings and his death, is the only ground of our 
salvation. Good works are of no avail in accomplishing our 
salvation. But having been saved by God’s free grace through 
Jesus Christ, the Christian must now live the redeemed life. 
Saved by Christ, he must be Christlike. He must be a fol- 
lower of Christ in all righteousness and holy living. 

The Catechism makes the Apostles’ Creed central in its 
entire system of doctrine; and the center of the Creed is Jesus 
Christ. ‘“ He is ordained of God the Father and anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, to be our chief prophet and teacher, who 
fully reveals to us the secret counsel and will of God concerning 
our redemption; and our only High Priest, who by the one 
sacrifice of his body has redeemed us, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for us with the Father; and our eternal King, who 
governs us by his word and spirit, and defends and preserves 
us in the redemption obtained for us.” Around that threefold 
office, and the activities implied in it, all else revolves. Jesus 
Christ has given us the perfect and the final revelation of the 
Father; he has realized in himself the perfect redemption of 
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our humanity, opened the way into the innermost Holy of 
Holies, so that all of us may now follow him into perfect com- 
munion and fellowship with the Father; and because he has 
thus become seated at the right hand of God, he now governs 
us by his Spirit and preserves us unto eternal life. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, as Lord and Saviour, is hence the 
cardinal doctrine of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. Her characteristic confession comes nearer to the 
primitive creed of the Apostolic Church, which, as is well 
known, was simply, “Jesus is Lord” (Rom. 10:9, Phil. 
2:11), than is generally known. What she demands of her 
people is loyalty to Jesus; and she is willing to fellowship 
with all who prove that loyalty by a life of holiness and service. 
To all who prove their loyalty in this way, she is willing to 
grant large freedom of thought in all earnest search after the 
truth. And she invites to her communion table, not simply the 
members of her own communion, irrespective of congrega- 
tional connection, and not simply members of other Protestant 
denominations, but all persons in good and regular standing in 
any churches that believe in Jesus Christ and accept him as 
Lord and Saviour. 

All this, of course, does not mean that the Reformed Church 
in the United States does not have her own peculiar type of 
doctrine, or that she is indifferent to it. Her Catechism is 
openly and frankly Calvinistic. It teaches the sovereignty of 
God and the dependence and sinfulness of man. She has her 
mode of baptism, but she does not make it a sine qua non of 
church membership. She has her views of the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper and of the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments; but she does not insist on the acceptance of these as 
a condition for the admission of the individual to the Hioly 
Communion. She has her own well-defined views on the 
divinity of her Lord, and she diligently teaches these to her 
people and to the children in her catechetical classes; but she 
does not set up a metaphysical standard even here, which a 
man must apprehend and accept, before she will assure him of 
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salvation. All she insists on is that a man shall believe in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, accept him as Lord and Saviour, 
and yield to him loyal obedience and loving service; and she is 
willing to welcome him to her membership and admit him to 
her communion. Or as stated above, the three things on which 
she insists are the acknowledgment of the sinfulness of man, 
faith in Jesus as Lord and Saviour, and cheerful obedience 
and loving service in his kingdom. 

II. What contributions has the Reformed Church in the 
United States made to the Christian civilization of America ? 
At first sight the question seems even more difficult than the 
one which we have just considered. There is nothing more 
difficult than to estimate the moral and spiritual results of any 
movement. Spiritual things “are spiritually discerned”; and 
hence it is difficult to measure the achievements of any church; 
for these, in the last analysis, must always be judged as fruits 
of the Spirit. And yet difficult as our question may seem, 
when we remember that the Heidelberg Catechism is both the 
most irenic and the most catholic of the Reformation symbols, 
we need not despair of finding a satisfactory answer. 

1. Foremost among the contributions, which the Reformed 
Church in the United States has made to the Christian civiliza- 
tion of America, must, of course, be mentioned the fact that 
for more than one hundred and fifty years she has preached 
the gospel of the kingdom to multitudes of men and women, 
and that she has drawn to herself a constituency of over half a 
million of souls, whom she has inspired with their noblest 
ideals. If she had done nothing more, this would alone justify 
her existence; for there is nothing greater and more powerful 
in the realization of a Christian civilization than the existence 
and spread of ennobling ideals. 

2. Alongside of this is to be noted the fact that many good 
and strong men and women have been nurtured and trained 
within her communion. It has been said of the Calvinistic 
Churches of Scotland that they produced strong men. The 
same may, at least in a measure, be said of the Reformed 
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Church in the United States. Without arrogating to herself 
any superiority over her sister churches in this respect, she 
may with pride point to the long line of strong men who have 
belonged to her congregations. Any one who has known any- 
thing of her synods during the last fifty years, has known an 
exceptionally strong eldership in her councils. 

3. A more peculiar contribution, which the Reformed 
Church in the United States has made to the Christian civiliza- 
tion of America, may be found in the fact that she has stood as 
a representative of a broad, irenic spirit among the churches 
of our land. Samuel Simpson, in his Life of Zwingli, tells us 
that, at the Conference at Marburg, after all hope of an agree- 
ment between Luther and Zwingli had been dissipated, “ At 
the final meeting Zwingli, who was even more desirous of peace 
than the Landgrave, came forward and said: ‘ Let us confess 
to the world the points in which we agree, and as for the rest, 
let us treat each other as brethren.’ This speech met the ap- 
proval of the Prince, and he urged the Lutherans to comply. 
With tears in his eyes Zwingli approached Luther and held 
out his hand.” It was a recognition of the fact that there is 
something deeper and better than doctrine, that life which ex- 
presses itself in love is something vastly more important than 
dogma, and that where love abounds brethren may dwell 
together in unity, even though, in their intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the truth, they can not yet see eye to eye. The Re- 
formed Church in the United States, which has always hon- 
ored Zwingli as one of her chief founders, has in varying 
degrees, and with regrettable exceptions, stood for this irenic 
spirit. Not that she has been without her quarrels and dis- 
sensions. Many of her leading theologians have been men of 
profound convictions and great learning; and they have con- 
tended manfully for the truth, as they saw it; yet they have 
recognized that the Christian life is something vastly deeper 
than any simply intellectual apprehension of the truth; and they 
have continued as one body, where others have divided. 
Though the Reformed Church in the United States had con- 
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gregations in the South both before and during the Civil War, 
there was no split over the slavery question. Though the agi- 
tation over the new measure movement among her people was 
intense, and though there were defections here and there, there 
was no schism; and men adhering strictly to the catechetical 
method and those believing in revivals have continued together 
in the same synods and classes. The same may be said of the 
liturgical controversy. Those who have lived through it know 
of the acrimony and bitterness which prevailed; yet the men 
on opposite sides continued to respect each other as brethren ; 
and congregations using the liturgy and those using a free 
service worship side by side and live together in peace. What 
is it but the spirit of Ulrich Zwingli, perpetuating itself among 
his followers, and realizing more and more that, where love 
abides, there is something deeper and better than dogma, en- 
abling brethren to dwell together in unity even though they 
can not agree in their intellectual apprehension of the truth. 
The fact that the Reformed Church in the United States has 
thus continued to exemplify this spirit of her great founder, 
we count as no small part of her contribution to the Christian 
civilization of America. 

4, We have referred several times to the controversies which 
at one time or another have disturbed the peace and prosperity 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. The greatest 
of these has been, not ineptly, called “the forty years’ war.” 
As usually in war, many things happened during these con- 
troversies, which subsequent generations will remember with 
regret and shame. Men flew off at tangents and went to ex- 
tremes. Feeling ran high, and angry passions were aroused. 
Things were said and done which were inconsistent with Chris- 
tian charity. And yet, it must be remembered, these contro- 
versies were generally fought out by great and good men. In 
the last and greatest of them, men of great learning, of deep 
piety and of intense earnestness, contended for the truth, as 
they saw it. The controversy was not the result of idle spec- 
ulation, but of earnest and sincere search after the truth. As 
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a consequence, the Church was led to a clearer apprehension 
of the truth, some aspects of which may be mentioned as part 
of her contribution to the Christian civilization of America, 

(1) Out of the anxious bench controversy came a clearer 
and better apprehension of the place and the need of Christian 
nurture in the training of youth and the formation of Chris- 
tian character. Catechetical instruction had to a large extent 
fallen into disrepute. A new and better method, it was thought 
by many, had been discovered. The Reformed Church in the 
United States was among those, indeed she was foremost among 
those, who stood out for the importance of Christian education. 
Children must be instructed in the doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion, if they are to grow up into strong Christians. 
This is, indeed, now almost a commonplace among the churches; 
but for making it such the Reformed Church in the United 
States must be accorded a large measure of praise. 

(2) Out of the liturgical controversy there has come a truer 
conception of the Church, of the meaning and efficacy of the 
sacraments and of the nature of Christian worship. No one 
among us now would think of the Church as a merely human 
organization, originated by the will of man and upheld by 
man’s device. We have learned somewhat more clearly what 
St. Paul meant, when he spoke of the Church as the body of 
Christ, the fulness of him that filleth all in all. We have like- 
wise learned more fully how that Christ is present by his Spirit 
in the Holy Communion, and how he there comforts and 
strengthens all who believe in him. In our public worship we 
do not think and speak of our hymns and prayers as “ exer- 
cises,” preliminary to the sermon. Through them we draw 
nigh to God in adoration, prayer and praise, and by means of 
them we are strengthened for our struggles and conflicts with 
the world. To the spread of this nobler conception of the 
Church and her worship, the Reformed Church in the United 
States has made her contribution. 

(3) The theological controversy, which sprang out of the 
Mercersburg movement, has likewise added its contribution. 
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sion 
part ciple of Protestantism, a truer and better conception as to the 
a. continuity of Christian thought and life has come to prevail. 
arer Few church historians of the first rank would now think and 
tian speak of the Reformation of the sixteenth century as a re- 
ris- pristination of the Christianity of the third and fourth cen- 
tent turies or even of the Apostolic Age. All or nearly all now recog- 
ght nize a continuity and development of Christian thought and 
the life throughout the centuries. And they do this because of a 
ong truer conception of the nature of Christianity. That is life, 
on. life in the Lord, and not simply doctrine, important as this 
ur may be. We become Christians by a new birth from above; 
ns. and the organ by which we receive the life of the Lord is faith, 
B85 not the understanding. The new life in us is nourished by the 
ed bread from heaven; and that bread we appropriate by faith, 
not by the intellect. Hence our Christianity is not the product 
ier in the first place of our doctrine; it is a life prior to and inde- 
he pendent of dogma; and hence we can recognize as brethren 
ne those with whom we differ in doctrine. As intimated above, 
= that is the principle underlying the outstretched hand of 
oY Zwingli at Marburg; and it has been emphasized and clarified 
at by the theological study and controversies of Mercersburg. 
of (4) That controversy has likewise emphasized another great 
. truth. Above we noted how the Heidelberg Catechism gives 
it the central place in its entire system to Jesus Christ: There 
d are few churches in America that have emphasized that truth 
e as the Reformed Church in the United States has done. Her 
° Christological theology has become a characteristic of her life. 
v All that has been said and written on that subject may not 
f stand; it surely will not; but its central principle will abide. 
, What that central principle is, has been summed up in Har- 


baugh’s immortal hymn, 





Jesus! I live to thee, 
The loveliest and best; 

My life in thee, thy life in me, 
In thy blest love I rest. 
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Jesus! I die to thee, 
Whenever death shall come; 
To die in thee is life to me, 
In my eternal home. 


Whether to live or die, 

I know not which is best; 

To live in thee, is bliss to me, 
To die is endless rest. 


Living or dying, Lord, 

I ask but to be thine; 

My life in thee, thy life in me 
Makes heaven forever mine. 


That hymn has found its way in many of America’s best 
hymnals; it is sung by nearly all the Churches; it is the very 
heart of the Mercersburg theology ; and if the Reformed Church 
in the United States had made no other contribution than the 
system of thought, out of which that hymn grew, she could 
justify her existence at the bar of history. 


ITI. What contribution is the Reformed Church in the 
United States ready and able to make to the present and the 
immediate future? We can speak here of possibilities only. 
These are of two kinds: theoretical and practical. 

1. Everyone who is acquainted with the trend of present- 
day theological literature knows that there are serious intel- 
lectual problems pressing for solution. Every age has its own 
problems; every age, if it would escape intellectual and moral 
stagnation, must think out for itself anew the problems of past 
ages; and every age must solve for itself the problems which 
the varying circumstances of the time bring with it. On the 
evening before his crucifixion, Jesus said to his disciples, “TI 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can not bear them 
now” (John 16:12). Some of these things he has been saying 
to the Church during the periods of her past history; and some 
of them he is saying to us now. Has the Reformed Church of 
the present day the ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 


Churches ? 
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There are two attitudes which we may take with reference 
to what Jesus is saying to his people now; and there are two 
classes of men who represent these two attitudes. The one atti- 
tude is that which assumes that the Spirit once did speak to 
the Churches, but that he has now revealed to us all that Jesus 
meant, when he said: “TI have yet many things to say unto 
you.” Those who assume this attitude are, in the main, back- 
ward looking men. They search the Scriptures, they study the 
creeds and symbols of the Church; but when new problems 
arise, the answer to which is not explicitly stated in some past 
records, like the ostrich, they hide their heads in the sand, 
thinking that, by refusing to look and to think, they can escape 
the responsibility of grappling with them. The other attitude 
assumes that the Holy Spirit is with the Church always, that 
he is still guiding us unto the truth, and that by his help we 
may still see new light breaking forth from God’s Word, both 
as revealed in the Scriptures, in nature and in history. The 
men who assume this attitude are the forward-looking men of 
the Church; and they are the ones who see the present bristling 
with problems, who are girding on their armor for new con- 
flicts with error, and who are rejoicing with joy unspeakable 
in anticipation of the new glories of the Lord which are about 
to be revealed. Has the Reformed Church in the United States 
still got men, who, like Zwingli and Calvin, are capable of 
grappling with the new problems of this new age, and who have 
the ear to hear what the Spirit saith to the Churches in these 
days ? 

Let us look at a few of the problems which are pressing for 
solution; and let us ask ourselves, are we prepared to help in 
their solution ? 

(1) There is first of all the problem of biblical and his- 
torical criticism. This has been forced upon the Church with 
new, imperative necessity by recent archeological discoveries. 
Take simply the recent finds of papyri in the Fayum of Egypt. 
Thousands of these ancient documents have been discovered. 
Some of them were written while Jesus lived and preached in 
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Galilee. Others are contemporary with Paul and with the 
composition of our New Testament books. Our Gospels and 
the various New Testament epistles were doubtless originally 
written on just such papyrus sheets, and in exactly the same 
language which is here used. New Testament Greek can no 
more be regarded as a sacred language. It was simply the 
common speech of the common people throughout the entire 
East. In view of the light, which has thus been thrown upon 
many a New Testament problem, many of our cherished tra- 
ditions must be modified or given up. Some of the assump- 
tions of the critics also have been shattered. Thus some of our 
foremost New Testament students, who are specialists in New 
Testament Greek, are of the opinion that these papyri have 
proven that none of the New Testament books, with the pos- 
sible exception of Second Peter, can have been written as late 
as the second century. So in other directions. Recent dis- 
coveries have rendered a new critical study of both Old and 
New Testament books an imperative necessity; and the ques- 
tion confronts us, what contribution can the Reformed Church 
in the United States make to the solution of the problems thus 
raised? We can only ask the question; we can not answer it. 
The only thing we can say is that the past attitude of the Re 
formed Church in the United States on the subject of biblical 
criticism is encouraging, if only men can be found willing to 
consecrate themselves to the task. 

(2) There is also the question arising out of modern scien- 
tific study. Modern science, especially modern natural science, 
was born since the days of the Reformers. The whole body of 
modern natural science has come into being in the last four 
hundred years. It follows that our view of the world, our 
Weltanschauung, is totally different from that held by Zwingli 
and Calvin. This can not but modify our views on the great 
religious problems of the day. To cite but a single illustration. 
How will the now universally accepted doctrine of evolution 
affect our interpretation of the first three chapters of Genesis, 
or the first two chapters of Luke? The question is serious; 
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and we can scarcely help asking, What contribution has the 
Reformed Church in the United States to make to the solution 
of the problems thus raised? All we can venture to say is that 
her past history warrants us in believing that she will en- 
courage the study of these problems without allowing herself 
to fall into the hysteria which has been seen in other quarters. 

2. There are also practical problems which are pressing for 
solution in a way they have never done before; and in their 
solution the Reformed Church in the United States should 
bear her part. Of these we venture to name two: Evangelism 
and Social Service. 

(1) In the first reaction against the extravagances of the 
New Measure System, even the word evangelism was tabooed 
in large sections of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
But the protest was not against the thing, but against objec- 
tionable methods. The thing itself is right and good. The 
only question concerning it has reference to the method by 
which the thing is to be accomplished. Approximately one 
half of the population of the United States is outside of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. More than one half of the people on 
the earth to-day have never heard the name of Jesus. No 
Church, that owns Jesus as Lord, can be indifferent to this 
tremendous fact. How shall the Gospel be brought to these 
unevangelized millions? By her missionary activity, both at 
home and abroad, the Reformed Church in the United States 
is making her contribution to the solution of this great prob- 
lem. She doubtless needs to redouble her efforts of the past. 
She has been only playing at missions. She can and she should 
do many times more than she is doing now; and yet itis well 
to recognize that what she is doing is an evidence of her ear- 
nestness and a promise of what she will do. As to her methods, 
it may well be that a greater degree of flexibility will accom- 
plish better results. There are other means for giving religious 
instruction than the catechetical class. But whatever the 
method, only so the Gospel is preached and the unchurched are 
evangelized. 
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(2) The expression, Social Service, is perhaps unfortunate; 
but whether it is the best word, it stands for a definite thing, 
It has reference to the transformation of the world into the 
Christian ideal, the kingdom of God. When Jesus came into 
the world, the entire social order was openly and frankly pagan. 
Men had refused to have God in their knowledge; and God 
had given them up to a reprobate mind, to do the things which 
are not fitting. Men had come to put self at the center of 
their universe, and they had fixed upon the world as the goal 
of all their endeavor. Before the Christian ideal can be real- 
ized, men and nations must learn to put God at the center of 
their thinking and living; and they must fix upon the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness as the end of all their endeavor. 
Or to put the matter in another form, society, with all its cus- 
toms, laws, institutions and interests, must be saved, and not 
simply the individual. Christ’s new law of love must be made 
dominant in all the affairs of men. The Church must make 
earnest with her greater task of teaching all nations to observe 
all things whatsoever Christ has taught, and not rest satisfied 
with playing with the lesser task (great though that in itself 
is) of evangelizing the nations. 

Taken in this larger sense, Social Service presents a large 
challenge to the Church of the present day. What contribution 
is the Reformed Church in the United States ready and able 
to make toward the solution of the problem? We can only 
point to the advanced stand taken by her synods, and to the 
interest which many of her younger ministers are taking in 
the matter. At least a large number of our young men have 
caught a vision of the social Gospel of Jesus; and they are no 
longer content simply to preach an individualistic Gospel. 
While they are earnest in the work of evangelization and in 
seeking the salvation of all men, they have come to realize that 
the world is the subject of redemption, and that they must 
labor in season and out of season to make the law of Christian 
love and the law of righteousness regulative in all human rela- 
tions. All this is hopeful; and we may confidently look for- 
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ward to the part which the Reformed Church in the United 
States is to contribute to the transformation of society into its 
Christian ideal. 

IV. How can the Reformed Church in the United States 
justify her claim to an independent ecclesiastical existence ? 
If in her genius and life she is really as catholic and as irenic 
as we have above claimed, would it not be an easy matter to 
merge her with some other ecclesiastical body, which also holds 
to the fundamentals above enumerated? Is there really any 
need for her independent existence? If she does not emphasize 
any one doctrine or rite or form of government in such a way 
as to make it the chief characteristic of her life, what call is 
there that she should continue to maintain a separate organiza- 
tion ? 

Dr. James I. Good, in his History of the Reformed Church 
in the United States in the Nineteenth Century, says: “The 
German Reformed Church, like its founder, Zwingli at Mar- 
burg (who there reached out his hand to Luther but was re- 
fused), has always been irenic and favorable to church union. 
She very early revealed this tendency to union in America. In 
doctrine and government, she naturally inclined toward union 
with the Dutch Reformed, while in language she was nearer 
the Lutheran.” This statement we believe to be entirely cor- 
rect. One only needs to read the many overtures, which were 
made at various times by the different classes and synods, ask- 
ing the higher judicatories to take steps toward union in this 
direction or that, to be convinced that the Reformed Church in 
the United States is in her very genius and life inclined toward 
church union. Movements, looking toward union with the 
Dutch Reformed, the Lutheran, the Moravian and the Presby- 
terian Churches, have at various times been entertained; and 
the failure of some of them occasioned keen regret. It is not 
the purpose of this article to recount these various efforts at 
church union, much less to account for the several failures to 
accomplish the desired results. They are cited only as proofs 
of the irenic genius of the Reformed Church in the United 
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States, and as evidence that she is maintaining her independent 
existence, not because she is averse to union with other churches, 
but because it has thus far seemed that she can better perform 
her mission thus. 

But the question comes back, How can she justify this claim? 
The present writer knows of only one answer. The Reformed 
Church in the United States can justify her claim to a separate 
existence so long as union with another body implies a nar- 
rowing of her catholic and irenic spirit and life. If by uniting 
with another body she will be compelled to accept a one-sided 
emphasis on some particular doctrine or practice, she may well 
hesitate. If union with the Lutheran Church means the re 
jection of the right hand of fellowship, unless there is an un- 
conditional acceptance of Lutheran dogma; she may well, 
though it be with tears, hold on to her own more catholic posi- 
tion. If union with the Dutch Reformed Church means the 
acceptance of the Belgic Confession and the Articles of the 
Synod of Dort, in addition to the Heidelberg Catechism; she 
may well wait a while longer in her isolation in the hope that a 
better and more liberal way may be found. If union with the: 
Presbyterian Church means subscription to the Westminster 
Confession, with the whole of Chapter III left standing, even 
though modified by the explanatory statement; she may well 
prefer to look forward to a larger federation, rather than sub- 
mit to an absorption which would mean practically the sac 
rifice of her simpler faith. In other words, the Reformed 
Church in the United States can justify her independent ex- 
istence, so long as union with any other Church will involve a 
departure from her irenic and catholic position, a narrowing 
of her spirit of tolerance, or the exaltation of dogma over life 
and love. 

Happily, there is a better hope now looming up on the hori- 
zon. In the place of an organic union of denominations on the 
basis of doctrinal agreement, there now seems to be a possi- 
bility of federating all the churches on the basis of practical 
cooperation in Christian activity. The Reformed Church has 
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from the beginning recognized that life is deeper and better 
than doctrine, and that, where there is love, Christians may 
dwell together in unity, even though there is difference in in- 
tellectual apprehension. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America goes very largely on that assumption. It 
brings together the different evangelical churches of America, 
unites them in common endeavors of Christian service, and 
seeks to bring about a unity of spirit. It aims to align the 
churches in such a way as to present a united front to the 
enemy on all questions that make for the realization of the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness on earth. Into this 
movement the Reformed Church in the United States has gone 
with her whole heart, in the hope that, whatever differences in 
intellectual apprehension may continue to exist, all men who 
have named the name of Christ may recognize each other as 
brethren, and in the spirit of love work together for the realiza- 
tion of God’s kingdom on earth. 


LANCASTER, PA, 








VI. 


HUMANISM IN GERMANY AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE REFORMATION. 


GEO. S. BUTZ. 


“Humanism” is a large word. It is rich in content. It 
contains a world of various meaning. As used here, it has no 
immediate relationship with the philosophical “ Humanism” 
enounced by F. C. 8. Schiller, of Oxford University, which 
as a theory of truth is equivalent to “ Pragmatism.” Human- 
ism, in historical parlance, connotes the Classical Revival, the 
brilliant intellectual and literary movement initiated in fif- 
teenth century Italy, with its resultant change in the entire 
conception and mode of life. It denotes the new spirit and the 
new culture which, after transforming Italian life and thought, 
proceeded thence into the transalpine countries and wrought 
with plastic power in shaping the religious and ecclesiastical 
reform of the following century. It was a prime factor in 
the overthrow of the medieval world-view, of man’s conception 
of the inner and the outer universe, and it codperated with 
other forces to change the face of civilization. In brief, it 
was a formative influence of the first order in moulding the 
intellectual and spiritual life of Europe, and it has given 
direction, character, and enrichment to the life and the culture 
of the day in which we live. The complex movements of that 
wonderful era of discovery and revival united their potent 
forces in bringing about the so-called Renaissance,—the Renas- 
cence of new birth of the human spirit. It was the revival 
of classical studies, of Greek and Roman antiquity with its new 
conception of the world and man styled Humanism, in conjunc- 
tion with the progress of discovery and invention, and the 
rapid development of the power of the municipalities and the 
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purgher class, that inaugurated the mighty revolution in human 
thought and in the trend of external affairs, which proclaims 
the dissolution of the medieval period and heralds the dawn- 
ing of a new historic day. 

Humanism, as a historical phenomenon, belongs to the his- 
tory of literature, philosophy, science, criticism, and art. It 
begins as a literary movement and then develops into an intel- 
lectual, critical and scientific movement,—in its esthetic un- 
folding it enriches life and blossoms into painting, sculpture, 
architecture, poetry and the drama. 

The thought of the Middle Ages was theological. It was 
absorbed in the inner world of the life of the soul. There 
was a passionate striving after the infinite,—an aspiration 
symbolized in its ascetic art, in its soaring architecture, and 
expressed in the vast dogmatic structure, so like a Gothic 
cathedral, erected by the architectonic genius of Thomas 
Aquinas. This passionate aspiration and striving after the 
infinite manifested itself in the Crusades, in Monasticism, in 
Mysticism—in fine, in the ascetic ideal, in the rare devotion 
and pure saintliness so distinctive of the medisval time. 

In content, medieval thought was poor, in form and ex- 
pression, wonderfully elaborated and rich. Thought was fet- 
tered by authority. Knowledge was confined within the cramp- 
ing limits of dogma. The free investigation of nature was 
sternly repressed. . The free natural impulses of human nature 
were either restricted or entirely suppressed. Men peered 
about their little, narrow world through the colored lenses of 
Scholastic Aristotelianism. As an instrument for the inves- 
tigation of nature, it could yield no fruitful discovery. To 
the eyes of all but a very few—Sylvester II and Roger Bacon, 
regarded as magicians and madmen—nature was a sealed 
book. In short, thought was busy with abstractions, fictions, 
hallucinations, ghostly hopes, spectral fears. It had lost its 
hold upon nature and experience, upon reality. Hence the 
poverty of its content, the miserably inadequate material, upon 
which thought busied itself in such endless and bewildering 
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elaboration,—arranging, systematizing,—refining, sublimat- 
ing, until it seems to have become at times a mere mechanic 
exercise, an empty performance—like that of the Weavers 
(in Hans Christian Anderson’s tale) who set up their im- 
posing loom and made great show of weaving a garment, 
finer than gossamer web—an airy nothing—for the Em- 
peror. . . . But this poverty of content, these limitations 
and one-sidedness of medieval thought and conception, were 
swept away on the floodtide of new riches which came rolling 
in at the commencement of the modern age. Thought was 
immensely enriched: the venerable forms of Scholasticism be- 
came antiquated: the new wine burst the old bottles. Greek 
scholars and bold navigators revealed to the astonished gaze of 
men two new worlds, one in space, the other in time, the one 
destined to revolutionize the economic, the other the religious 
condition. It is with the latter condition we are here dealing. 
It was the Turkish pressure upon Byzantium which caused 
the flight of learned Greeks to Italy, whose arrival there gave 
such a mighty impetus to the Revival of Learning. “It was 
then that the transcendently powerful influence of Greek liter- 
ature began to work upon the world.” Its immediate effect 
was the renascence of the human spirit. The human spirit 
was all at once renewed, quickened, reinvigorated. Man re- 
covered his lost sense of freedom and dignity of which he had 
been so proudly conscious in aristocratic Hellas and republi- 
can Rome, and asserted his right to the use and enjoyment of 
this earthly life. He broke away from the leading strings of 
the Church and set up ideals antagonistic to those of medieval 
Catholicism. A new authority—that of the ancients—was 
substituted for ecclesiastical authority. Humanism was thus 
a reaction against scholastic dogmatism and ecclesiastical 
despotism. 

All through the medieval period the humanistic tendency 
manifested itself. Despite the Church’s teaching that the 
visible world is but a symbol of the invisible, human life a 
probation for the life beyond,—in spite of the doctrine that 
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the world and the flesh are theoretically the property of the 
devil and that there can be no safety but in the renunciation 
of fleshly appetites and sequestration from the world, the rights 
of man and the world could not be gainsaid, and clamored for 
recognition. Inalienable rights of human thought, natural 
human propensities, native human instincts, were alive and 
throbbing all the while under the iron hand of the Church. 
To these incontestable rights and healthy human instincts the 
popular literature of the Middle Ages gives full and healthy 
expression. We find the full-flowered Humanism of the 
Renaissance already existing in the bud, so to speak, in the 
fabliaux of the Provengal Jongleurs, in the lyrics of the Ger- 
man minnesingers, in the tales of trouvere and troubadour, in 
the Nibelungen epic, in the Carmina Burana, or student songs 
of the sunny South—in fine, wherever thought and feeling 
blossomed into literature. Wherever sincere passion, enthu- 
siasm for the beauties of the world, was felt and celebrated, 
wherever the perfume of poetry and gentle living diffused its 
fragrance through the medieval time, there was the germ, the 
essence, the tender bud of Humanism. 

It would be a fascinating task to describe here the rise and 
progress of the Classical Revival in Italy, the development of 
Humanism there, its worship of intellect and splendid culture, 
its mundane aims and interests, its estheticism, its miracles 
of art, its refined sensualism and gross neopaganism, its mag- 
nificent tyrants and despots and its worldly pleasure-loving 
popes, its spiritual exaltation as seen in its noblest representa- 
tives and its moral degradation as seen in those who were the 
embodiments of its pagan tendencies. (All this we have de- 
scribed elsewhere.1) It does not fall within our province to 
depict the lights and shadows, the glory and the shame of 
Italian Humanism, nor to set forth in order the reasons why 
moral and religious reform could not proceed from Italy. But 


1‘ The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe.’’ A new edition. Publica- 
tion and Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church. Price 75 cents. 
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we will premise our proper task with a few suggestive hints 
as a point d’apput. 

In the gray Renaissance dawn, Petrarch from his high 
watch-tower had sounded a clarion call loud and clear that 
men were to be guided by “the double lights of culture 
and conscience.” But the brilliant light of culture soon 
outshone and dimmed the lambent flame of conscience. The 
sacred lamp of faith was taken down from the high altar 
of religion and an elaborately fashioned candelabrum of 
earthly tapers—literature, art, philosophy—was set up in the 
holy place. Culture came to be the all in all of the Renais- 
sance Italians. They were preoccupied with culture—esthetic 
and intellectual, but not moral culture. For the sake of cul- 
ture they sacrificed everything else—their religious beliefs, 
their political liberties. At the heavy cost of political unity 
and national independence, Italy achieved the independence 
of reason and brought about the mighty revolution in thought 
which proclaimed the advent of the modern era. For the 
sake of mental supremacy,—that she might assert her proud 
predominancy in the realm of culture and rule as the empress 
of the intellect of Europe,—she seemed ready to relinquish 
every other leadership. Ecclesiastical reform was not des- 
tined, therefore, to proceed from Italy. Her creed was Hu- 
manism. Her mission was culture. This constitutes Italy’s 
gift to the world. The Italian Humanists did not yearn for a 
pure moral faith. They did not feel the need of a moral re- 
generation. Their vocation was scholarship, the cultivation 
of arts and letters. It was reserved for another race to 
‘inaugurate the ecclesiastical reform for which there was such 
a great and crying need. From the bosom of the deeply re 
ligious German nation was destined to proceed the religious 
regeneration of the world. But to render that mighty move- 
ment effective, the preparatory labors of the Humanists were 
necessary. As a result of their scholarship the Reformation 
came to occupy the high intellectual ground which constituted 
it a fresh starting point in the development of the humar 
spirit. 
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Italy with her serene art, her refined epicureanism, and her 
cheerful pagan culture, was not capable of effecting the moral 
regeneration of Christendom. The Renaissance of Paganism 
and the Renaissance of Religion could not in the very nature 
of things be the simultaneous work of one and the same people. 
Italy had been the chosen leader of the intellectual revolution, 
Germany was the destined leader of the religious revolution, 
at the commencement of the modern age. 

Renaissance Italy was the intellectual preceptress of Europe. 
It is the glory of Italy to have rescued from oblivion the letters 
and the arts of classic antiquity, and: to have transmitted these 
inestimable treasures to modern times. The industry of her 
scholars, the liberal munificence of her cultivated burghers, 
pontiffs, and princes, the unequalled genius of her artists, 
made Italy, in Pre-Reformation times, the library, the uni- 
versity, and the jewel-casket of Europe. And not only in let- 
ters and the arts, but also in the civilities and gracious urban- 
ities of life, Renaissance Italy became 


‘¢, .. The mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashioned others.’’ 
Shakespeare: ‘‘Henry IV,’’ Act II, Se. 3. 


The scepter of intellectual empire may have departed from 
her, but Italy is still the queen of the heart, the shrine of 
beauty, the holy land of art. 


When the Classical Revival, or if you please, the new intel- 
lectual and literary movement styled Humanism, swept north- 
ward over the Alps into Germany, it found the way already 
prepared by two events of supreme importance,—the founda- 
tion of universities and the invention of printing. 

The universities were national institutions. They were 
not ecclesiastical establishments. They differed from the 
Christian schools attached to episcopal sees and monasteries, 
with their half ecclesiastical, half classical culture. Up to the 
era of the Crusades, Learning was in the hands of the clergy 
and was ecclesiastical in character. The church schools began 
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to decline about the time of the Holy Wars. French tutors 
were invited to give gentle instruction at the castles of the 
German nobility. In the time of the Great Interregnum, the 
descendants of the chivalric nobles of the Hohenstauffen period 
degenerated into semi-savagery and barbarism. Learning then 
found an asylum in the schools of the wall-encircled towns. 
The flourishing centers of commercial and civic activity be 
came also the centers of a new intellectual life for the German 
nation, at the time when the Iron Hand lay heavily upon un- 
happy Germany and the law of the mailed fist—“ Faust 
Recht ”—was mightier than constituted authority. The town 
schools were followed by the universities, having four learned 
faculties, theology, philosophy, law, and medicine. They 
were founded by cities and princes. ‘The emperor Charles IV 
created the first of these institutions, comprehensive of all 
learning, in Germany, when he called into existence the Uni- 
versity of Prague, in 1348. The university of Vienna was 
next founded, 1366; the University of Heidelberg in 1386; 
Erfurt was founded in 1392; Leipzig and Rostock in 1409; 
then in rapid succession, as the new intellectual movement 
flowed in ever widening currents, followed Greifswald, in 
1456; Freiburg and Basel, in 1460; Ingolstadt, in 1472; 
Mainz and Tiibingen, in 1476; and in 1502 the Elector Fred- 
erick the Wise of Saxony organized the University of Witten- 
berg, which welcomed the New Learning, and became the 
hearthstone of the Reformation. The. Emperor Maximilian, 
the prince cardinal Albert of Mainz, duke Eberhard of Wiir- 
temberg, and the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, by 
the foundation of new universities within their dominions, 
not less than by their patronage of the New Learning, rendered 
distinguished services to the cause of Humanism on Teutonic 
soil. 

But of far greater importance than the foundation of uni- 
versities, was the invention of printing. Long before the full 
impact of the advancing wave of Humanism was felt in Ger- 
many, printing by movable types had been invented on the 
banks of the Main. Printing was a German invention and 
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was destined to become the most powerful engine for the dis- 
semination of the double Renaissance of Learning and Re- 
ligion. With incredible rapidity the pioneers of the new art 
carried their revolutionary invention into Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England, Spain, and Portugal. Ere the fifteenth 
century drew to a close, the German printers were plying their 
presses in all the principal centers of industrial and intellec- 
tual activity in central and western Europe. Books were 
marvellously multiplied in every language. The miracle of 
Pentecost seemed. to be repeated. Enlightened Germans ex- 
ulted over an invention which was so perspicuously the prod- 
uct of German genius. With a feeling of proud elation they 
considered the German nation once for all redeemed from 
the aspersion of “barbarian” with which the supercilious 
Italians had from time immemorial stigmatized the Teutonic 
people. Jacob Wimpheling, one of the chief luminaries of 
his age, exclaims: “ Auf keine Erfindung oder Geistesfrucht 
kénnen wir Deutschen so stolz sein als auf die des Biicher- 
drucks, die uns zu neuen geistigen Tragern der Lehren des 
Christentums, aller gottlichen und irdischen /Wissenschaft 
und dadurch zu Wohlthatern der ganzen Menschheit erhoben 
hat.” In Germany itself the insatiable thirst for knowledge 
was at last on the point of being gratified. The ardor for 
study was stimulated afresh by the multiplication of books. 
Bibles, popular literature, and theological tracts were scattered 
broadcast over Germany from brilliant literary centers like 
Strassburg, Basel, Augsburg and Nuremberg. At Basel was 
the printing press of the great Froben; at Nuremberg was the 
publishing establishment of the German Aldus, Koberger, 
whose twenty-four presses, employing over a hundred men, 
attracted many authors and German literati. Thus the way 
was prepared for the easy entrance of Humanism into Ger- 
many. It found an open door, an eager public, and a cordial 
welcome. But Humanism transferred to German soil, as we 
shall see, was far from being an exclusively foreign importa- 
25 
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tion. It would be a glaring error, a gross misconception, to 
regard it as a purely Italian product. 

Here let us note a contrast. Humanism in Italy was a 
mighty intellectual movement which for nearly two centuries 
swept everything irresistibly before it. In Germany it was a 
shortlived movement of but fifty years’ duration. In Italy, 
the entrance of foreigners and the Catholic Reaction prepared 
its downfall. In Germany, Humanism entered into the serv- 
ice of the Reformation, to which it was the prelude. In Ger- 
many, it had for its aim a change in culture. In Italy, it 
brought with it an enthusiastic change in the whole concep- 
tion and mode of life. In Italy, all classes, ecclesiastic and 
laic, high and low, were swept along by the movement, the 
Popes themselves taking the lead in encouraging the new 
studies and in patronizing its custodians. In Germany, on 
the contrary, the Humanists were arrayed in opposite camps, 
or split up into parties more or less progressive concerning 
questions of faith, while the clergy were actively hostile. 
However, in Germany, Humanism was neither anti-religious, 
nor sceptical and frivolous; while in Italy it was mundane, 
materialistic, pagan. 

To recapitulate: In the newly founded German universities 
the revival of learning found a prepared and congenial soil; 
the universities became the nurseries of Humanism. The 
teeming German press became the chief instrumentality for 
the diffusion of knowledge. The multiplication and the cheap- 
ness of books gave a mighty impetus to intellectual pursuits 
and prepared the way for the humanistic movement which was 
destined to achieve its greatest triumphs in the religious 
sphere. 


The apostle of Humanism to Germany was the gay, free- 
thinking, worldly-minded A‘neas Sylvius Piccolimini, then 
known in courtly circles and to the European world of culture 
as the distinguished diplomatist, traveller and litterateur, and 
afterwards as the earnest, serious-browed Pius IT, not less dis- 
tinguished for his whole-hearted pious zeal in the cause of 
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Holy Church. He was crowned poet laureate by the Emperor 
Frederick the Third. He loved the free joyous life of the 
“merry”? German cities. He spread abroad the fame of the 
wealthy patricians of Augsburg and Nuremberg, who, he 
declares, were better housed “than the king of Scots.” But 
he was disgusted with the German nobility, who despised 
learning and literature, regarding such pursuits as “ deroga- 
tory” to their station. Hotly indignant, he cries: “If they 
prefer horses and dogs to the society of poets, like horses and 
dogs let them die.” Still more vigorous is his retort upon the 
Conservatives, who denounced poetry as “the servant of vice,” 
and hated good Latin as “the sure mark of a desire to ex- 
change honest German manners and morals for Italian false- 
ness and wickedness.” This apostle of elegance and refine- 
ment and model of cultivated gracefulness knows how to wield 
a club, fling dirt and ordure, and exchange outrageous compli- 
ments. In this kind he excoriates “the asses who thought 
little of poetry, the oxen who despised the Muses, the swine 
who turned their backs on the humanities.” The times were 
not gentle. At a later day, the example set by Maximilian, 
“the Humanist emperor,” induced the princes and knights of 
the empire to take an interest in scientific and literary pur- 
suits. But the Conservatives continued obdurate. 

To the Brothers of the Common Ife, the intellectual and 
spiritual heirs of the Mystics, belongs the honor of having been 
the teachers of some of the Older Humanists and the forerun- 
ners of the new era. The Brethren employed education for 
the purpose of “raising spiritual pillars in the temple of the 
Lord.” They were zealous in the careful training of the 
young and in the multiplication of good books. Their libra- 
ries contained the best books of Christian and pagan antiquity. 
The old methods of grammatical study were abandoned in 
their admirable schools for a direct and more intelligent study 
of the ancient authors. Justly celebrated in the north were 
the schools at Groningen and at Zwolle where Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis had taught. Here were educated Agricola, Hegius, Lan- 
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gius, Dringeberg, the restorers of learning in Germany, 
Gerard Groot’s college at Deventer had a European reputa- 
tion. There Greek and Latin were early taught. Alexander 
Hegius, who gave his effort to promote humanistic learning 
and Christian piety, a man of singular charm and rare char- 
acter, came to Deventer in 1474 and revived its fame. He 
became the preceptor of some of the most illustrious of the 
younger generation of Humanists—Erasmus, H. v. Busche, J. 
Cesarius, G. Listrius, Murmellius, Mutianus Rufus, and 
others. To one of his scholars, Johannes Butzbach, we are 
indebted for an authentic contemporary account of the inner 
world of these seminaries of Humanism. In his book of 
Wanderings (Hodoeporicon) he portrays the life of a travel- 
ling Bacchante or roving student. His vivid and realistic 
description of the cruelties and hardships endured by a poor 
scholar in quest of learning in the Germany of this period, is 
a record of his own experience, a transcript of his own poign- 
ant sufferings. The autobiography of Thomas Platter, an- 
other of these wandering students, has also survived. 

The school of Deventer declined in importance after the 
death of its late illustrious master and as other schools came 
into prominence—Emmerich in the south, Alkmaar in the 
northwest, Miinster in the east, and Schlettstadt in the west. 
Among these, the last named deserve particular mention— 
Schlettstadt and Miinster, hardly less celebrated than the 
schools in the north. At Schlettstadt, Dringeberg, Schott, 
Gebwyler and Savidus successively trained the eager youth 
whom they attracted and inspired the new love for the human- 
ities. The fame of Miinster is associated with the work of 
Rudolf von Langen, Anton Tunnicius, and Johannes Mur- 
mellius. 

These famous schools flourished till the religious wars in 
the Netherlands and the progress of the Reformation spelt 
their ruin. 

To the Humanists must be given the credit of reforming the 
school curricula and introducing more sane and scientific 
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methods of instruction. The Latin grammar of Alexander 
de Villa Dei, written in wretched verse and used in the schools 
since 1199, was thrown on the rubbish pile when clear and 
intelligible text books prepared by the Humanists supplanted 
the old ones so full of pedantic stupidity and ineptness. New 
lexicons likewise were gladly welcomed everywhere by students. 

It may not be irrelevant, here, to observe that the Humanists 
reformed the schools in still another direction. They intro- 
duced more humane and gentle methods in the administration 
of discipline. The Draconian severity of the olden time 
vanished under the mild sway of the new race of pedagogues. 
With them the barbarous “ Priigel”’ method found no coun- 
tenance. “ Priigeli, Priigeli, aus dem Sack!” was no longer a 
magic word. But the enlightened rule of the Humanist was 
soon forgotten and the brutality of the rod restored to favor 
as a means of reinforcing discipline and rendering the hard 
and thorny road to knowledge more attractive and alluring 
to the novice. Erasmus relates in his inimitable way how 
a magister of the elder persuasion used to regale himself after 
the daily common meal. This autocrat’s post-prandial exerci- 
tation took the genial form of handing over to an official 
castigator one of his charges, chosen at random, who addressed. 
himself to his ruthless business- with such good earnestness 
that beads of sweat would roll from his purple face and the 
hapless victim drop limp and faint—“ half-dead ”—to the floor. 
Then with quiet mien the author of this edifying spectacle 
would turn to the school and calmly observe: “The lad is 
guilty of no offence, but his spirit must be kept humble!” 
As a foil to this pedagogic exemplar of the “ Priigelmethode,” 
we point to Trebonius, one of Luther’s teachers at Eisenach. 
... This is not that doughty schoolmaster who “dusted” 
Martin’s jacket fifteen times in one day,—an exploit suffi- 
ciently attesting that individual’s prowess with the rod and 
also clearly indicative of Martin’s unconquerable spirit (or 
the toughness of his cuticle), if not in a certain sense prophetic 
of the future reformer’s unyielding defiance of spiritual ty- 
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rants and despots. But be that as‘it may, the humanistic 
type and temper are engagingly seen in master Trebonius. It 
used to be the custom of this good man to remove his cap on 
entering the classroom, remarking: “ Es sitzen hier Knaben, 
aus welche Gott Biirgermeister, Kanzler und Doctores macht.” 
Thus the genial spirit of Humanism outgrew the narrow rubrics 
of the old scholastic system. The humanizing study of the 
ancient classics led the men of the new era to reform anti- 
quated methods of instruction and to ameliorate discipline. 
Peter Luder and Samuel Karoch were the first to bring the 
new studies into Germany from the lecture rooms of Italy. 
They taught the new methods for a while at the University of 
Heidelberg, to which they had been called in 1456 by Pfalz 
graf Frederick, “a just and generous prince,” who made his 
home “a court of the Muses,” and by his liberal patronage did 
much for the spread of the New Learning. Heidelberg and 
Erfurt became the chief seats of German Humanism. Luder 
was a loose-living, irreligious free-thinker, whose heretical 
opinions, kept under strict watch and ward when sober, would 
escape him when under the too pagan influence of Bacchus and 
Gambrinus and get him into durance. Once at Basel he was 
accused of denying the Trinity and told his accusers he would 
willingly confess to Four Persons in the Godhead if they 
would only let him alone. Not a few of the Older Humanists 
embodied the pagan and immoral tendencies of the Italian 
Renaissance. They were travelling professors, itinerant 
preachers of the new evangel, sowing the seeds of classical 
studies up and down Germany. The patrician Gossembrot 
of Augsburg early engaged in a literary passage-at-arms with 
Conrad Saldner of Vienna in behalf of the New Learning. 
But neither peregrinating professors nor enlightened mer- 
chant princes could create a general interest and arouse enthu- 
siasm. Of greater significance for the intellectual life of Ger- 
many are Felix Hemmerlin, Gregor von Heimburg, and 
Nicolas of Cusa. Hemmerlin (who received his doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Bologna) attacked the corruptions of 
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the clergy, the tyranny of the Pontiffs, and particularly the 
hypocrisies of the Ziirich Beghards and Beguines. He ended 
his days in prison. Gregor von Heimburg combated the cor- 
ruptions of the Roman Curia, Nicolas of Cusa was convinced 
of the necessity of the new studies for the literary preparation 
of the Reformation. These men, trained in classical studies, 
were the heralds of the new era which was dawning over Ger- 
many. A light had now been kindled there which was des- 
tined to shine more and more unto the perfect day. The 
flower of the German youth, burning with the desire for knowl- 
edge, hurried southward across the Alps and crowded the lec- 
ture halls of Lombardy and Tuscany, which rang with the 
fame of Chrysoloras and Guarino, Filelfo and Politian and 
their successors in the chairs of rhetoric, who imparted to 
thousands of eager students, attracted from every quarter, the 
accumulated knowledge of antiquity, comprising Greek and 
Roman history, metaphysics, law, mythology, religion, science, 
grammar and philology. When these students of the “littere 
humaniores” returned home, they were full of an intense enthu- 
siasm for the humanities and inflamed with zeal to spread the 
new gospel of learning. And they brought back not only the 
classic authors and the new methods of grammatical and 
philological study, but also the new conception of life, the new 
manners, and an immediate acquaintance with Italian indif- 
ference and immorality. 

The first period of German Humanism is characterized by 
theological prepossessions. Tender consciences questioned 
whether the study of heathen authors could be pursued in 
safety to their spiritual interests. They feared lest the en- 
richment of their mental life and the cultivation of the 
humanities might imperil the salvation of their souls. Ac- 
cordingly, some renounced pagan studies altogether and 
entered the priesthood, or, conscience stricken, sought within 
cloistral walls a safe haven from the dangerous allurements 
and sinful delights of the world of paganism. Rudolph Agri- 
cola, “the Father of German Humanism,” professor at Hei- 
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delberg, a man of great learning and genius, is the most con- 
spicuous representative of this first period of German Human- 
ism, in whom the Humanist is overshadowed by the Theologian, 
Toward the close of his life, in a letter to Reuchlin, he de 
plores having spent his best energies in promoting pagan 
studies and announces his purpose of abandoning profane 
learning and seeking the cure of his soul in the tranquil study 
of theology. And so, in quietistic contemplation, in silence 
and seclusion, this erstwhile professor of Humanism spends 
the quiet, holy evening of a busy life. 

Still another tendency of this period of German Humanism 
is that which regards the new learning not so much as a means 
of self-culture as an instrument to effect reforms in the Church 
and to purify social life. Jacob Wimpheling (1450-1528), 
and Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), represent this tendency. 
In them the humanist is submerged in the reformer. These 
men, with Geiler of Kaiserberg, began at Strassburg a crusade 
for the purification of society, the reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses, and the deepening of piety. Wimpheling had been 
cathedral preacher at Speyer and had occupied the chair of 
eloquence and poetry at Heidelberg. Geiler was a powerful 
preacher, in his language rude and picturesque, lashing out 
and thundering at sinners high and low. His sermons in their 
rugged idiom and vivid imagery have the smack of Luther’s 
cask. Brant’s Narrenschiff is a highly flavored satiric poem, 
in which are depicted in flaring colors the follies of the day. 
It should be read in connection with Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 
These plus the Weiszkunig of Melchior Pfinzing and Luther’s 
Table Talk afford a good picture of the times. 

About this time we see the beginning of a literary republic 
in Germany. “At the feet of the new teachers were soon 
gathered a youthful but rude band of scholars, living upon 
alms, studying without books; and who, divided into societies 
of priests of Bacchus, arquebusiers, and others, passed in dis- 
orderly troops from town to town, and from school to school.” 
Soon cheap editions of the classics issued from the German 
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presses and found their way into the hands of zealous students 
all over Germany. The learned prejudice in favor of exclu- 
sively theological pursuits more and more gave way before 
the increasing ardor for humanistic studies. The scholastic 
theologians were thrown aside for the masterpieces of classic 
antiquity. The ability to read a Greek author was now no 
longer arare accomplishment. Greek studies divided the honors 
with classic Latin. More than this: Hebrew began to claim 
the attention of scholars, and here and there a learned doctor 
rejoiced in the proud designation, “ trium linguarum peritus,” 
as much as conquering heroes when new fields are won. There 
were voices heard calling the aroused spirits into new paths 
of inquiry. The Bible began to be studied in the Hebrew and 
Greek originals. Attention was directed to the study of the 
past. A new critical and philosophical spirit began to work 
upon the materials of history. A new spirit of patriotism 
began to manifest itself and to find a center of attraction in the 
chivalrous Emperor Maximilian, a Teuton of the Teutons, 
brave, genial, liberal-minded, the “last of the knights.” 
Driven out of the old scholastic institutions, the disciples of 
the new learning were established by enlightened princes in 
their newly founded universities. In the older universities 
new chairs of “eloquence and poetry” were created. The 
organization of schools and universities for the advancement 
of humanistic studies was an enterprise to which these princes 
had been prompted from sympathy with the rising spirit of 
the age, as well as from a patriotic desire to remove the re- 
proach of “barbarism” attaching to the Teutonic name and to 
render German students independent henceforth of other na- 
tions for their intellectual training. The complete emergence 
of this new literary and scientific spirit in the universities and 
cities marks the close of the second period of Humanism in 
Germany and its entrance upon the third and last stadium 
when it coalesces finally with the great religious movement 
known as the Reformation. 

Humanism had now become firmly rooted in German soil. 
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It flourished like the trees of her native hills and was bring- 
ing forth fruits unto perfection. It enjoyed the patronage of 
the wealthy and the powerful, it possessed the chairs of the 
foremost universities, and had its learned literary coteries in 
Basel, Strassburg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, where scholars like 
Wimpheling, Brant, Peutinger, and notably Pirckheimer, 
exerted a powerful influence. A fine example of the German 
patriciate is this Willibald Pirckheimer, learned, brilliant, 
versatile, whose splendid house in Nuremberg was a palace of 
art, a library, a cynosure attracting distinguished scholars, 
poets, artists,—men like Osiander, Bullman, Venatorius, 
Camerarius, Celtes, Pfinzing, Hans Sachs,—Peter Visher, 
Adam Kraft, Veit Stoss, Hans Beheim, Albrecht Diirer,— 
whose intellectual and artistic interests he shared. More than 
any other German, he approached the many-sided culture of 
the Florentine merchant princes of the house of the de Medici, 
—possessing what they did not: a moral earnestness, which 
was alive to the need of reform in Church and State, and led 
him to support the Reformation in its earlier stages. The 
literary society of Pirckheimer’s epoch at Nuremberg was 
grouped in the “Sodalitas Literaria Rhenana” under the 
learned Conrad Celtes. These literary academies, in imita- 
tion of those on the Tiber and the Arno, were founded at this 
period on the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. Learning 
was transformed. 

Humanism in this period arms itself against its foes and 
triumphs over them. The hosts of Ignorance and Obscur- 
antism, the representatives of the effete system of monkery 
and scholasticism, are put to the rout by the humanistic 
leaders, the champions of light and liberty, John Reuchlin, 
Desiderius Erasmus, and Ulrich von Hutten. 

In Reuchlin, classical and oriental studies were combined 
with faith. So great was his proficiency in Greek that when 
the illustrious Hellenist Argyropolus heard him, while still a 
youth, read and explain a passage from Thucydides in his lee- 
ture room at Rome, he exclaimed, “ Alas! Alas! the fugitive 
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and exiled Greece has gone to hide herself beyond the Alps.” 
He was no less a master of Hebrew, then a rare acquirement. 
His principal merit consists in his having been the first to pub- 
lish in Germany a Hebrew grammar and dictionary, and upon 
this achievement his fame is founded, realizing his fondest hope 
that “it might prove a monument more durable than brass.” 
This monumental work is his chief glory. Only less impor- 
tant were his Latin dictionary, which rendered those of scho- 
lasticism obsolete, and a Greek grammar which greatly facili- 
tated the study of that language. In Reuchlin, great scholar- 
ship, rare linguistic attainments, were thus made subservient 
to Biblical study and the cause of true religion. His Hebrew 
grammar made the Old Testament Scriptures accessible to the 
Reformers. 

Reuchlin stood aloof from the religious movement. He 
had no sympathy with the revolutionary tendencies of the age. 
Much as he respected Luther, he deprecated his reformatory 
zeal and sought to detach Melanchthon from Luther and the 
university of Wittenberg. He regarded the Papacy as the 
ultimate authority and remained a loyal son of the Church 
to the last. He was shy of agitation and feared the result of 
opposing private opinion to the general faith and practice of 
Christendom—of calling in the passions of the multitude to 
decide matters which should be left to the learned. This feel- 
ing was undoubtedly shared by the Older Humanists, as it cer- 
tainly was the feeling of Erasmus. MReuchlin stands out as 
the leading representative of the transalpine Humanists of the 
elder generation, who were in no sense inclined to break with 
the medieval ecclesiastical system, to whose blemishes and sins 
they were keenly enough alive and whose reformation they 
sincerely wished. Like such earnest-minded bishops as 
Johannes Dalberg, bishop of Worms, Albrecht of Strassburg, 
and Frederick of Augsburg, they labored to bring about a 
reformation of the humanistic type, desiring only the improve- 
ment of education and morals, without any thought of reject- 
ing medieval doctrine, or of modifying the medieval eccle- 
siastical system. 
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To John Reuchlin the way of salvation was the old way of 
the medieval church. Being what he was, a conservative by 
nature, reverencing authority, believing in the infallible wis- 
dom of the church, he could not approve of Luther’s course nor 
follow him. Nevertheless, he rendered distinct aid to the Re- 
formers. His Hebrew grammar rendered the Old Testament 
Scriptures accessible to them. This was his contribution to 
the Reformation. 

A similar service was performed by Erasmus for the study 
of the New Testament canon by his critical edition of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament, together with his para- 
phrases on the Epistles and on the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. John. At last the Word of God in its original purity was 
restored to the West, where for centuries it had been known as 
little as if it had never existed. The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testament could be studied once more in the 
languages in which they had been written. It was the genius 
and learning of these two great protagonists of Humanism, 
John Reuchlin and Desiderius Erasmus, that unlocked. the 
arsenal whence the Reformers drew their mighty weapons in 
the conflict with Rome. May everlasting honor rest upon their 
heads! Statues should be set up in grateful recognition of the 
labors of these two great scholars. Tablets should be inscribed 
to commemorate their noble services in the cause of religious 
truth and spiritual enlightenment. 

It is not our intention to speak here of Reuchlin’s victorious 
joust with Pfefferkorn, Hoogstraten and the Dominicans, a de- 
cisive Kulturkampf—in which he was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the disciples of the new learning, who stood by him 
as one man. Nor can we dwell upon Erasmus’ complete dis- 
comfiture of the ignorant and vicious monks, whose swollen 
bodies and brutish faces were an obvious commentary upon 
their favorite pastimes and pursuits. Erasmus was the great- 
est celebrity of his age. He was a splendid scholar and he 
wielded a mighty pen. No folly of the time escaped his sharp 
wit, his cutting satire, his biting sarcasm. His keen rapier 
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penetrated between the joints of the bravest armor and sank 
to the vital spot. His Praise of Folly, composed on a ride from 
Calais to Brussels, made him the most famous Humanist of 
the period. The monks flew into a paroxysm of rage and 
gnashed their teeth upon him in their frenzy; but his little 
book set all Europe laughing, and won him the admiration and 
applause of the great and the learned throughout Christendom. 
Rich prelates and powerful princes courted his favor. Twenty- 
seven editions of this celebrated book appeared in his lifetime. 
It was translated into every European language, and con- 
tributed more than anything else to the saying which after- 
ward became current coin: “Erasmus laid the egg which 
Luther hatched.” Only less admired was his book of Col- 
loquies. The Adiges and Christian Prince were widely read, 
and a favorite vademecum was his Encheiridion, written 
against “the error that makes religion depend on ceremonies 
and a more than Judaic observance of bodily acts, while 
neglecting true piety.” 

When Erasmus brought out his New Seen in 1516, he 
said: “It is my desire to lead back that cold disputer about 
words, styled theology, to its real fountain. Would to God that 
this work may bear as much fruit to Christianity as it has cost 
me toil and application!” This-ardent wish was abundantly 
realized. Erasmus rendered a further invaluable service to 
the Reformation by his timely translation of the Greek Fathers, 
Origen, Athanasius, and Chrysostom; by his editions of the 
Latin Fathers, Cyprian and Jerome; and by his Principles of 
True Theology, his Preacher, and his commentaries on the 
Psalms. 

Erasmus was the typical Christian Humanist. More clearly 
than any other, he stands out as the free-thinking opponent of 
the scholastic method, a scourge of the monks and the indolent 
clergy, and the enemy of the superstition and superstitious 
practices of the Church. Like Reuchlin and the elder Hu- 
manists, he sought reform within the Church. This was to be 
accomplished quietly, along the path of the new culture, by pro- 
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moting enlightenment and a return from formalism to the true 
Christian sources and the simple truths of religion. He has 
been blamed for his hesitations, indirections, and halting be- 
tween opinions. Why blame him? How could he do other- 
wise? Understand the man. An accomplished and elegant 
scholar and a powerful wit, he had no deep moral convictions, 
He had no battles to fight, no agonizings, no strong cryings and 
tears, no deep despairs, like Luther. He did not feel the need 
of pardon and peace. He was an intellectual epicure. That is 
why he remained with the men of institutions and did not go 
along with the men of ideas. He loved creature comforts and 
delicate living. He was not of the stuff of which heroes are 
made. Not all will agree with the opinion of Froude: “ Had 
he been brought to trial he would have borne it better than 
many a man who boasted louder of his courage.” Certainly 
he lacked the qualifications needful for enrollment in the 
“noble army of martyrs.” He was constitutionally averse to 
anything like radical change, to all violence and disorder. The 
deep mysterious links of temperament and habit bound him to 
the ancient order. Irreconcilable differences of mental idio- 
syncrasy and character separated Erasmus and Luther in the 
irrepressible conflict between the old order and the new. The 
method of Erasmus was peaceful and gradual evolution, that 
of Luther revolution. Who was right? Let history in “the 
long result of time” decide. The social and religious forces 
of the age united with the intellectual and swept onward with 
resistless might to break at last in revolution. Out of the pain- 
ful birth-throes of the “Protestant Revolution” the modern 
world was born. 

In sharp contrast with Erasmus, the intellectual cosmopolite 
and critical observer of human affairs, Ulrich von Hutten 
comes upon the scene as the man of action, the leader of politi- 
eal and social revolution, rushing into the midst of the fray 
with all the impetuosity and fiery passion of youth. He is 
ready at a moment’s notice to exchange his knightly sword for 
the pen of the poet or pamphleteer. He can dash off with equal 
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felicity a quiverful of philippics against Duke Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg or an ode in laudation of the new learning. His en- 
thusiasm for the new studies was boundless. “ Wenn Liebe 
m den Studien den Gelehrten macht,” he protests, “dann 
weiche ich in dieser Hinsicht Keinem in Deutschland.” His 
simplicity and sincerity of soul are apparent in the inscription 
on his coat of arms: “Sinceriter citra pompam.” His lion 
heart throbs in the later motto: “Jacta est alea!” “Ich hab’s 
gewagt!” The joyous consciousness of living in a wonderful 
age utters itself in the beautiful words, words of exultant glad- 
ness: “‘ Die Wissenschaften bliihen, die Geister regen sich, es 
ist eine Lust zu leben!” Who can read these words to-day 
without a quickening pulse and a stirring of the spirit within 
him ? 

Ulrich von Hutten was the most accomplished Latin poet 
of his time, and in 1516 he received at the hands of the em- 
peror Maximilian, in the presence of his entire court, the laurel 
crown of the poet. The popular satire to which he contributed: 
the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, written in the dog-Latin 
of the monks upon whose Boeotian wits it for a time imposed 
—the joint-product of Hutton and his friend Crotus Rube- 
anus; and his violent philippics against the Papacy—Vadis- 
cus or the Roman Triads, Inspicientes, Italiwa fictitia—in- 
flamed the enmity of the monks and the wrath of the pope, 
who ordered Charles. the Fifth to send him bound hand and 
foot to Rome. He sought refuge in the castle of Ebernburg, 
where the noble knight, Franz von Sickingen, offered an asylum 
~ to all “the persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” Hutten had 
hitherto been a stranger to the religious movement and had 
addressed his satirical dialogues exclusively to the cultivated 
classes. Now he came to understand the aims of Luther and 
the magnitude of the religious movement. With characteristic 
impetuosity he threw himself into the midst of the struggle. 
With uplifted sword in one hand and a pen dipped in vitriol 
in the other, he discharged the fiercest invectives, no longer in 
polished Latin, but in the language of the common people, 
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against the tyranny of popes and princes. He calls upon the 
German nation, the nobles, the knights and the cities, to take 
up arms in the common cause of political and religious free- 
dom. In this appeal to revolutionary passion he was opposed 
by Luther, who energetically resisted all who advocated re- 
course to violent measures. From his safe retreat at the Ebern- 
burg, Hutten addressed to the German Emperor a famous 
series of letters, in which, with patriotic ardor and fiery zeal 
in the cause of a free Church and a free Fatherland, he sum- 
moned the Emperor to lead the nobles in the emancipation 
from the Roman yoke. This is how he sums up the case 
against Rome: It was Rome that drained Germany of its. gold. 
It was Rome that kept the Emperor in thraldom. It was Rome 
that set up one portion of the land against the other. It was 
Rome that gave the separatist designs of the princes the prom- 
ise of success. These are the gravamina of Rome. Rome must 
be destroyed. But the Emperor to whom he appealed was a 
foreigner, utterly selfish, intent upon the advancement of his 
own interests in the game of European politics. And so the 
golden opportunity was lost. Germany was fated to pass 
through fiery trials. Her soil was to become the battleground 
of Europe. Long and desolating wars were in store. She was 
doomed to see her teeming harvests trampled, her thriving 
cities given up to sack and pillage, and her countless villages 
laid in ashes. Her virgins ravished by a brutal soldiery, the 
clods of her fields and vineyards drenched with the lifeblood 
of her noblest sons, her commerce and industries blighted, her 
smiling landscapes turned into a desert, her population deci- 
mated,—such was the awful chapter of calamities which 
awaited the large-brained, great-hearted nation that gave to the 
world—let it never be forgotten—the two grandest gifts of 
modern times, the printing press and religious freedom. And 
Germany might have achieved political independence and na- 
tional autonomy at this most auspicious crisis of her history 
had not, at the critical moment, an ambitious, self-centered auto- 
crat presided over the destinies of a brave and heroic people and 
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turned back the hands on the dial-plate of time. Would that 
Charles had responded to Hutten’s glowing appeal! How 
much bloodshed and misery might have been spared; how 
much it might have meant for the peace and happiness of 
Europe. How much the populations of Europe have been 
made to suffer for the sake of advancing the selfish policies and 
ambitions of self-centered autocrats! How long will the people 
suffer them? Surely Ulrich von Hutten, Humanist and Pa- 
triot, deserves well of his country and challenges the respectful 
admiration of all lovers of liberty—of all true patriots. The 
Humanist in him loved liberty in all things, personal, intel- 
lectual, and religious, the Patriot in him loved national inde- 
pendence. And so, with trumpet tones he challenged his em- 
peror to lead the nation to victory in a war of liberation from 
the galling tyranny of selfish princes and foreign priests. A 
free, united, regenerated Germany,—this was the deepest 
yearning of Hutten’s soul,—it has been the deepest yearning 
of the Teuton heart, from Hutten to Schiller, from Arndt and 
K6rner to Riickert and Freiligrath, through whose great lyrics 
and dramas the German people has voiced its restless long- 
ings, its mighty hopes and aspirations, its passionate prayer for 
freedom, now, at last, let us hope, to be completely realized. 
Alas for unhappy Germany! The supineness and alien sym- 
pathies of Charles the Fifth plunged the fatherland of Hutten 
into centuries of misery and sorrow. 

In Ulrich von Hutten the rising spirit of nationalism found 
utterance. He is its mouthpiece, its flaming tongue “like 
as of fire.” In him patriotic ardor takes the place of re- 
ligious feeling. In Hutten and Luther the religious, the 
humanistic and the national movement meet for a brief 
moment and then flow apart. So in Hutten and Sick- 
ingen the knighthood of the land allies itself with the 
humanistic and reformatory ideas of the age. The knights 
saw in Hutten an ally of Luther to whom he attached him- 
self after Luther’s attack on the Roman primacy at the Leip- 
zig Disputation. Hutten’s heart warmed more and more 
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toward the Wittenberg Reformer on reading his religio-politi- 
cal platform, demanding the right to freedom of conscience— 
“The Liberty of a Christian Nation,”’—and calling for a 
united Germany against Rome—“ To the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation.” At the Diet of Worms, pictures of 
Luther and Hutten were hawked in the streets, Luther with a 
dove and a halo above his head, Hutten with a sword in his 
hand. But there was no permanent ground of sympathy be- 
tween the two reformers; their aims and methods clashed and 
they fell foul of each other ere long. Each went his separate 
way. The religious reform along conservative lines triumphed. 
The political reform attempted by Hutten and Sickingen broke 
down. The War of the Peasants, a few years later, kindled 
by religious radicals and fed by a vast accumulation of social 
and economic wrongs, succeeded no better than the War of the 
Knights. Revolutionary passion and insurrectionary atrocities 
and excesses reacted against the progress of legitimate reform. 
After the catastrophe of Landstuhl, in which his chivalric 
friend and protector, Franz von Sickingen, came to an untimely 
end, Hutten fled to Switzerland. There, at Basel, he was 
spurned by Erasmus, who for bread gave him a stone. Going 
thence to Ziirich, the humane and kind-hearted Zwingli (it is 
a fine pleasure to recall) received him like a brother. But the 
means which Zwingli’s generosity procured to restore his shat- 
tered health failed to effect a cure, and in 1523 Hutten died in 
great misery on the little island of Ufnau in the lake of 
Ziirich. Nothing was found in his room but a pen—his last 
earthly possession! the eloquent symbol of Humanism as em- 
bodied in its last great representative. After Hutten’s death 
the forces of Humanism were absorbed in the Reformation. 


Humanism as a moulding influence affected Luther hardly 
at all. During his student days at Erfurt, the university 
was still completely dominated by the medieval spirit and 
system of instruction. The new learning, however, had estab- 
lished itself in the chair of “eloquence and poetry,” and stu- 
dents in ever larger numbers deserted the representatives of 
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Scholasticism to attend courses of instruction on the humanities. 
Luther devoted himself chiefly to the study of the scholastic 
philosophy. His favorite teacher was Truttvetter, “ Doctor 
Erfordiensis,” an echo of the old palmy days of Scholasticism. 
The records show that he did profit by a course of lectures on 
Reuchlin’s Sergius and by private study he made himself 
familiar with the ancient classics, especially Virgil, Cicero, 
Plautus, Terence and Livy. He did not study Greek while at 
the university; a knowledge of which he afterward acquired 
under Melanchthon at Wittenberg. He was a good Latinist 
and a fair Grecian, reading the antique authors with enjoy- 
ment, but it was no linguistic or esthetic interest that attracted 
him. His favorites seem to have been Virgil and Plautus; the 
only books he took with him on entering the Erfurt cloister to 
become a monk were these two Latin poets. 

In Melanchthon, “the second Erasmus” and “the Pre- 
ceptor of Germany,” we see one of the greatest Humanist 
scholars of the age. His knowledge was encyclopedic. He 
was a prodigy of genius and of learning. Exigencies of space 
forbid even a fragmentary recital of his conquests in the realms. 
of scholarship. It will be unnecessary here to dwell upon these: 
vast acquisitions; it will serve our purpose simply to hint that 
while his erudition was so profound he was no dry-as-dust 
scholar, but one of the most fertile minds and prolific writers 
of the age. He was a splendid Greek and Latin scholar, an 
elegant classicist, a Christian Humanist in the best sense of 
the word. His Greek grammar, published in 1518, passed 
through numerous editions. He wrote and spoke Greek and 
Latin with the readiness and ease of one to the manner born, 
better, indeed, than his native German,—facile, too, in com- 
posing poems in the classic languages. At the University of 
Tiibingen, he gave courses of lectures on ancient literature, 
edited the comedies of Terence (1516), and translated Aratus 
and Plutarch (1518). And he was a Hebraist of whom his great- 
uncle, Reuchlin, could be justly proud—none better. At Wit- 
tenberg he became Luther’s right-hand man, a brother beloved, 
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another Jonathan, the complement of Luther—the lily work 
upon the top of the pillar. 


‘*Denn, wo sich das Strenge mit dem Zarten, 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang.’’ 
(Lied von der Glocke, Schiller.) 

An illustrious philologist, he now became a famous theologian, 
the systematizer of Lutheran doctrine—his classic in this kind, 
the great “Augsburg Confession.” The range and multi- 
plicity of lectures and literary labors during his astonishingly 
active Wittenberg period is, to say the least, bewildering. His 
“rare combination of excellences,” says the Catholic historian, 
Dr. Déllinger, “fitted him above all others for the literary 
leadership of the mighty movement”—the Lutheran. What 
the Lutheran movement would have been like without the fine 
humanistic culture and irenic spirit of this scholar-saint one 
can but conjecture. Lutheranism without Melanchthon—who 
can think it? Luther, the Reformer, and Melanchthon, the 
Christian Humanist, together are the fathers and the founders 
of the great Lutheran denomination. 

Only a passing allusion can be made to the hostile attitude 
toward Luther taken by the Older Humanists after the election 
of Adrian (VI) of Utrecht, whose elevation to the papal chair 
filled them with elation. Erasmus, in particular, was jubilant, 
writing in high spirits to Zwingli, “ We have a theologian for 
Pope and we shall soon see a turn in the Christian cause.” 
May not his sincere rejoicing have been due largely to the 
unusual circumstance that the new pontiff was a fellow-coun- 
tryman? Still, the honest, sturdy old Dutchman was of a very 
different sort from the recent infamous Borgia and the neo 
pagan de Medici. The Older Humanists had at first supported 
Luther in his protest. But now that it became evident no 
surface reform would satisfy him, they drew back, unwilling to 
go the length of breaking with Rome. But the younger gen- 
eration of Humanists rallied to his side and became his allies 
in the rising revolt against the Roman usurpation. 
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The Swiss Reformation owed more to Humanism than the 
Iutheran. Both Zwingli and Calvin were much more deeply 
influenced by it than Luther. “Zwingli became a Reformer 
because he was a Humanist.” To show how far that is true 
would require space not at our disposal. We can only indicate 
in barest outline what were the humanistic influences that 
presided over the development of his intellect and taste and 
gave him the initial impulse in the direction of reform. It is 
an old story to the readers of this quarterly. 

Culture and piety were in the blood of the Zwingli family. 
How his uncle Bartholomew, a man of keen discernment and 
an admirer of the new learning, seeing the boy’s promise, took 
the matter of his education into his own hands, is familiar to 
us all. At Klein Basel he went to school to the “gentle and 
wise master” Gregory Buenzli. At Bern he entered the school 
of Johannes 4 Lapide and studied under Heinrich Woellfin 
(Lupulus). There Oswald Myconius (Zwingli’s earliest biog- 
rapher) also taught. Woellflin was then the most eminent 
Humanist in Switzerland. A brilliant student and passionately 
fond of music, young Zwingli passed on to the University of 
Vienna. Here he had for friends and fellow-students Joachim 
von Watt (Vatianus), Heinrich Loriti of Glarus (Glareanus), 
afterwards court poet of the Emperor Maximilian and the 
most distinguished of the Swiss Humanists, Johann Heigerlin 
(Faber), and John Eck, the most redoubtable and implacable 
of Luther’s opponents. At Vienna he was trained by human- 
istic teachers, among these none so notable as Conrad Celtes. 
“He included in his studies all that philosophy embraces” 
(Myconius), and became “a full and complete Humanist, who 
filled up his intervals of rest with cheerful enjoyment of life, 
in particular seasoned with music” (Baur). Leaving Vienna 
he returned to Basel, taking up the study of theology in the 
arts course of the university. As a means of support he taught 
the classics in the school of St. Martin’s. In Switzerland, far 
more than in Germany, the new learning was cultivated in a 
religious spirit. A fine illustration of this spirit was Thomas 
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Wyttenbach. This devout and liberal-minded scholar turned 
Zwingli from the study of Scholasticism, whose dry Pro- 
crustean methodic repelled and disgusted him. His human- 
istic studies received a fresh impetus from this favorite teacher 
whose influence also kindled in Zwingli a desire to examine the 
writings of the Fathers, particularly St. Augustine, and to 
an earnest study of the Sacred Books. He went back to the 
“grand calssics” of literature and with equal interest to the 
“grand classics” of religious truth, for all that was “ really 
authoritative.” His devotion to the study of the New Testa- 
ment grew in earnestness, after accepting the call to Glarus in 
1506, not however to the prejudice of his humanistic studies. 
His early love for the classics was nowise impaired by his de- 
votion to the Bible. He continued to drink at the Castalian 
fountain while consulting the oracles of God. His Latin 
favorites were Cicero, Horace, Sallust, and Seneca; Homer 
and Pindar, among the Greeks. To this list he added many 
others—Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Hesiod, 
Lucian, Theocritus, and Aristophanes. He took pains to form 
his native gift of eloquence on the antique models, and com- 
mitted to memory the anecdotes of Valerius Maximus for 
sermonic illustration. He watched the printing presses of 
Aldus Manutius, Henricus Stephanus, and Johannes Froben, 
most zealous propagators of Humanism. With all the enthu- 
siasm of the bibliophile and the zeal of the scholar he collected - 
books—a passion which the papal pension enabled him to 
gratify—until his library was the finest in the canton, and the 
fame of his scholarship spread. He was lauded, in the ex- 
travagant style common in literary circles, as “the first to ac- 
climatize humanistic studies in Switzerland.” Erasmus wrote 
to him as “one who, with his friends, would raise the Father- 
land to a higher grade of education and morals.” Zwingli’s 
reverence for the celebrated Dutchman, whose writings he 
eagerly read as soon as they came from the press, is expressed 
in an adulatory letter written at this time, in which he de- 
clares that he is “frightened by the luster of his learning”— 
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“and make my boast in nothing else than this, that I have 
seen Erasmus.” When Froben in 1516 published the first edi- 
tion of Erasmus’ Greek New Testament, he hailed it with joy 
and set himself to copying out the Pauline Epistles—“ a copy 
of which I made with my own hand eleven years ago,” he 
writes in 1527—and covering the wide margins of his MS. 
with annotations from Origen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Erasmus. This copy, Myconius informs us, “he com- 
mitted to memory.” It was his constant companion. His first 
Greek Bible was the Aldine edition of 1518. At this time he 
busied himself much with the writings of Pico della Miran- 
dola. While at Basel he had read the great Florentine Human- 
ist and had been suspected of heretical tendencies on account 
of his agreement with some of his condemned theses. The 
liberalizing influence of Humanism manifested itself in 
Zwingli’s belief that many of the great heathen were “in the 
company of the redeemed.” But it was to Erasmus that he 
owed his complete emancipation from the bondage of Scholas- 
ticism. This indebtedness is clearly set forth in a letter 
written in 1523. “I will not, dearest brethren in Christ Jesus, 
withhold from you how I came to the opinion and firm belief 
that we require no other mediator than Christ; also that be- 
tween God and us no one can mediate except Christ alone.” 
Then he goes on to explain how from certain writings of “ the 
profoundly learned Erasmus of Rotterdam” he came to a 
knowledge that “Christ is a fountain of all good—a Saviour, 
comfort, . . . the only treasure of our souls—and I began,” 
he says, “to examine the biblical and patristic writings to find 
out if I could learn from them concerning the intercession of 
saints. To be brief, I have not found it at all in the Bible.” 
These studies and reflections at Glarus in 1515, for which the 
soil had been prepared and enriched at Basel in 1505, bore 
fruit. When he began to carry out the logical conclusions and 
teachings of the Bible—to the study of which he had been 
guided by Wyttenbach and Erasmus—in the old Abbey Church 
of Einsiedeln in 1516, the Swiss Reformation was virtually 
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begun and the movement started that was destined to deliver 
him, and those who came after him, from the bondage of 
Rome “ into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” And 
the initial impulse to this movement was imparted, all un- 
wittingly, by Thomas Wyttenbach and Desiderius Erasmus, 
the two men who, above all others, justified to the Swiss Ref- 
ormation and to the new age the literary and intellectual 
movement styled Humanism. In Huldreich Zwingli the New 
Learning received a new consecration to the healing of the 
nations and the glory of God. 
* * * * % * *% * 

In the light of subsequent events, there can be no doubt that 
the literary and intellectual movement inaugurated by the en- 
thusiastic study of Greek and Roman authors, ideals, and in- 
stitutions, whose immediate outcome was Humanism, was a 
revolutionary influence of the first order in the times preceding 
the Reformation, and must be regarded as a most potent factor 
in preparing the way for that epochal event. It inaugurated 
the Age of Reason. It brought about the emancipation of 
intellect. Intellectual liberty inevitably led to the demand for 
liberty of conscience. Freedom of religious belief involved 
political independence, the just claim to an equal share in 
civil rights. 

In its fully ripened humanistic stage the Classical Revival 
passed from Italy into Germany. In both. countries it gen- 
erated a spirit in direct antagonism to the Roman Church. In 
Italy men were attracted toward the antique classics by their 
unrivalled beauty and artistic perfection, which they sought to 
emulate, while in Germany the study of ancient literature as- 
sumed a more spiritual direction and was combined with faith. 
In Italy the classical tendency gave rise to a pagan spirit, it 
assumed a negative attitude, it was skeptical and destructive; 
in Germany the new literary pursuits were combined with 
Biblical studies,—there the rising opposition was based on a 
positive and constructive faith. In Italy, again, the new intel- 
lectual impulse bred widespread levity, frivolity, and immoral- 
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ity, while in Germany the intellectual was accompanied by 
a powerful moral and religious impulse. The logical conse- 
quence of the intellectual and literary movement, which voiced 
the spirit and tendencies of the age, was the Reformation. 
This mighty event, this vast and complicated movement uniting 
in itself all the elements of the age, resulted, on the one hand, 
in the secession from the Church of Rome of the Teutonic 
peoples, who rejected the medieval hierarchy and scholasti- 
cism and secured to Protestantism the inalienable rights of the 
individual heart and conscience—in a word, emancipation 
from the fetters of authority; spiritual autonomy; religious 
freedom. But, on the other hand, the positive tendencies and 
achievements of the Reformation movement were checked and 
counter-balanced by a negative result, This was the Counter- 
Reformation, the Catholic Reaction, or the internal reforma- 
tion of the Latin Church itself, to which she was compelled as 
an act of self-preservation and which was accomplished through 
four main instruments: the Papacy, the political power of 
Spain, the Spanish Inquisition, and the Order of Jesuits, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1540. These four instru- 
mentalities massed their forces against the hosts and the in- 
stitutions of Protestantism and for upwards of a hundred years 
converted western Europe into an armed camp; a theater of 
horrible religious wars whose dire effects were felt for cen- 
turies. Protestantism and the principles of progress triumphed 
at last over ultramontanism, stagnation, and repression, and 
in the peace of Westphalia (1648) the conflicting claims and 
legal rights of Catholic royalties and Protestant princes were 
finally adjusted. Religious liberty gained legal recognition 
and was now established upon immovable foundations. 
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VIL. 
MINISTERS AND MANNERS.! 
J. SPANGLER KIEFFER. 


The last lecture was of a somewhat negative character, 
treating mainly of certain things which a minister of the 
Gospel, in his intercourse with his people, will not do, and 
which he will refrain from doing because, after the example 
of his Master, he has prepared himself for his ministry to 
them by an act of “self-emptying.” It is intended that the 
present lecture shall be of a more positive character, speaking 
rather of something which goes before and lies back of the self- 
emptying act, as the inspiring and enabling cause of it. It 
is evident that the inspiring and enabling cause of our 
Saviour’s great act of “kenosis” was “His great love where- 
with He loved us.” It was because of this that He, for our 
sakes, “became poor,” “made Himself of no reputation,” 
“took upon Him the form of a servant.” Of all that He said 
and did, of the whole work of our salvation, love is the one, 
sole, supreme, sufficient cause. It is said that “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son”; it is said that 
our Lord Jesus Christ “loved us and gave Himself for us.” 
He loved us when we were altogether unlovely; He came down 
to us; He identified Himself with us; He gave Himself a 
sacrifice for us. As, when He went forth upon His great 
errand of mercy, it was love that led and enabled Him to 
perform the necessary initiatory and preparatory act of 


1 The second of a series of two lectures delivered by the Rev. J. Spang- 
ler Kieffer, D.D., LL.D., of Hagerstown, Md., before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, at Lancaster, 
Pa., on the foundation of ‘‘The Reverend Charles F. McCauley Memorial 
Lectureship on Pastoral and Practical Theology.’’ 
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“emptying” Himself, so when, in far-off imitation of Him 
and His actions, a follower and servant of His goes forth 
among men as a minister of His Gospel, it is the love of those 
to whom he is sent which alone can enable him, after the ex- 
ample of his Master, to perform, in his way and in his degree, 
the same indispensable act. The one supreme and all-com- 
prehending need of one who would do the work of a minister 
of the Gospel is, that he should love those to whom he is sent, 
with whom his lot is cast, and to whom he is to minister. It 
is to this, accordingly, to a minister’s love of people, that we 
desire to have chief reference in the present lecture. We 
must be permitted, however, to approach the subject in our 
own indirect and somewhat circuitous manner. 

The subject of the last lecture was “ Ministers and Human 
Life.” The subject of the present lecture, however apparently 
incongruous with the purpose of it, as just stated, might be 
“Ministers and Manners.” This subject has been suggested 
to us by the statement of the purpose of these lectures, com- 
municated to us when we were invited to be one of the lec- 
turers. It was said that the lectures were intended to discuss 
“some practical subject relating to the minister as a student 
of human nature, his clerical manners, and as an executive 
official working in the Sunday School and among the young 
people of the congregation.” To speak of “Ministers and 
Manners,” therefore, would seem to be entirely in accordance 
with the spirit of these instructions. Only, it is necessary to 
say that we are using the word “manners,” not in its usual 
and narrow sense, as signifying an artificial and conventional 
system of politeness or etiquette, but in a much broader and 
deeper sense, as representing things not superficial but funda- 
mental, as relating, not to outward behavior merely, but to in- 
ward character. Perhaps it would be better to say “ Manner” 
than “Manners”; and to give, as the subject of this lecture, 
“The Manner of the Minister.” It is true, the word “man- 
ners” is itself not incapable of being used in the deeper sense 
which we have in mind. It was evidently so used by William 
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of Wykeham, the founder of Winchester School and of New 
College at Oxford University, when he gave to these institu- 
tions the memorable motto, “Manners Makyth Man.” How- 
ever this may be, we ask you to consider with us for a while, 
the deep significance of manner; of manner, especially, as dis- 
tinguished from matter. 

It is very common to regard the distinction between matter 
and manner as being substantially one with the distinction be- 
tween the important and the unimportant. It is taken for 
granted that, in any transaction, it is the matter alone which 
possesses real significance, but that the manner is compara- 
tively insignificant. It is only the matter, so to speak, that 
matters; about the manner it does not matter. This opinion 
involves the fallacy of not distinguishing between the two 
senses in which the word “matter” is capable of being used. 
We do, indeed, employ this word to signify that which is of 
consequence as distinguished from that which is not of conse- 
quence. We perceive this in the phrases “it matters,” and 
“it does not matter,” and in the words “material” and “im- 
material.” But it is a fallacy to take this special and occa- 
sional use of the word, and, treating it as if it were general 
and constant, to apply it to the word “ matter” when this is 
used simply and exclusively in opposition to the word “ man- 
ner.” For here the case is entirely different, the question of 
comparative importance not being involved at all. The dis- 
tinction between matter and manner is by no means one and 
the same with the distinction between important and unim- 
portant, material and immaterial. Used with reference to 
this particular distinction, the word “matter” stands simply 
for substance, over against form. Now, it is true that sub- 
stance, as distinguished from form, is often the main thing, 
and that form is a thing of comparatively little significance. 
It is often the case that the matter is almost everything, the 
manner little or nothing. In a certain sense, and within cer- 
tain limitations, matter is independent of manner. In re 
gard to certain kinds of truth it may be affirmed that the truth 
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is the truth, however it may be expressed, as diamonds are 
diamonds still even when contained in an earthen vessel. 

This, however, is something very different from affirming 
the general and constitutional insignificance and unimportance 
of manner. In truth, matter and manner belong inseparably 
together ; neither one at any time possesses all the significance 
to the exclusion of the other. If, as we have said, there are 
eases in which matter, there are other cases in which manner, is 
almost everything. If there are truths which are relatively in- 
dependent of, there are other truths which are almost entirely 
dependent upon, the form in which they are expressed. When . 
we take the word “matter” as implying importance, it is not 
too much to say that there are instances in which the matter is 
the matter; so completely do these two change places in differ- 
ing circumstances. There are realms, and those the higher 
realms, in which manner is the chief thing to be regarded and 
considered. It is in the statement of scientific facts that we 
perceive the relative independence of matter; it is in the ~ 
creations of literature, poetry and art that we recognize the 
supremacy of manner. There are things in which the main 
significance departs from matter and takes up its abode in 
manner. Beauty, for instance, is a thing of form, far more 
than of substance. The Odes of Horace owe their immortality 
exclusively to their perfection of form; they are instances of 
what has well been called “the preservative power of form.” 
They are like exquisitely carved cameos. Their matter is as 
inconsiderable, as trivial, as could well be; an invitation to 
dinner, an overflow of the Tiber—such things as these. They 
communicate no “useful information” whatsoever. Had 
their immortality depended upon their substance, these lyrics, 
as much alive to-day as they were two thousand years ago, 
would have perished soon after they were born. Here the 
manner is the matter, if we take this word as signifying the 
chiefly significant thing. 

Nor is manner without significance even as regards religion. 
Whether a man holds the truth or not depends largely upon 
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the manner in which he holds it. A doctrine, true in itself, 
may be held in so false spirit, in such an un-Christian-like 
spirit of bigotry, uncharitableness and intolerance, that the 
truth itself is turned into falsehood in the very hands of him 
who holds it thus. The false manner falsifies the true matter. 
Our Saviour indicates the importance of manner, as regards 
the reception of the truth, when He says, “ Take heed how ye 
hear.” St. Paul, also, when he says, “If any man think that 
he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know.” The important thing is, not merely to know things, 
but to know them as they ought to be known. Everything de- 
pends on how we hear, how we receive, how we know and hold 
the truth. 

The deep significance of manner becomes apparent when 
we consider how far-reaching it is, and how it is indeed a 
thing, not of the surface, but of the depths. Sir James Mack- 
intosh defines manner as “the transpiration of character.” 
We remember to have seen the same idea expressed in one of 
the aphorisms of Goethe: “Das Betragen ist ein Spiegel in 
welchem Jeder sein Bild zeigt.” Manner is character, ex- 
pressing and revealing itself. There is in it something subtle, 
profound, mysterious. Far from being incidental, superficial 
and of trivial significance, it contains something elemental and 
fundamental; it comes from afar; it is immediately and 
vitally related to personality and character. As is the charac 
ter, such is the manner. And, as there is nothing more inter- 
esting or more significant than character, a special interest 
must belong to that which is its expression, its revelation, its 
“ transpiration.” 

This explains to us, so far as it may be explained, the mys- 
tery of style. We say, so far as it may be explained, for, 
after all, it is an explicable mystery belonging to “the abysmal 
depths of personality.” A man’s style is always individual 
and characteristic; it is the result, and the expression, of his 
own individuality and character. It is formed for him; after 
all, he cannot make it other than it is; he is known by it; it 
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betrays him. Such as he is, his style is; it is his individual 
accent, his characteriste note. All the definitions recognize 
this vital relation of style to personality. Lessing said, 
“Every man has his own style, as his own nose.” Buffon 
went so far as to say, “ The style is the man.” Carlyle, writ- 
ing to John Sterling, and defending his style against certain 
criticisms which Sterling had made, says: “The poor people 
seem to think that a style can be put off or on, not like a skin, 
but like a coat. Is not a skin verily a product and close kins- 
fellow of all that lies under it, exact type of the nature of the 
beast ; not to be plucked off without flaying and death?” Long- 
fellow said: “Style is the gait of the mind, and is as much a 
part of the man as his bodily gait is.” To the same effect are 
the words of Schopenhauer, who says: “Style is the physiog- 
nomy of the mind, and a safer index to character than the 
face.” These are all simply re-affirmations of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s definition of manner. It is this direct relation 
to mind, to disposition, to individuality, personality and char- 
acter, that has always made, and will always continue to make, 
style or manner a thing of interest and importance. 

Some time ago a prominent New York newspaper expressed 
the opinion that henceforth a writer’s style would count for 
nothing. It is a practical and busy age; men have no time 
for anything but “facts.” They care only for matter; for 
manner they do not care. “They glance,” says the editor, “ at 
a book or an article in search of useful ideas and facts, and 
they do not care about the fashion in which they are presented. 
They will tolerate the most blundering style when a writer 
gives them plenty of meat.” There is indeed in the state of 
affairs as regards literature at present, much which seems to 
justify such an opinion. But the opinion is an unfounded 
and utterly mistaken one, all the same. The able editor would 
have manifested more insight if he had pronounced the inor- 
dinate appetite for “plenty of meat,” or at least the accom- 
panying disregard of style, to be transitory, and the passion 
for style to be permanent and enduring. The one is of the 
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surface, the other of the depths. If style were something 
incidental and superficial, a thing to be put on or laid aside 
at pleasure, then it might possibly lose its significance and 
importance. But because it is, as we have seen, intimately 
and vitally associated with personality and character, as one 
of the means by which these are expressed and revealed, its 
significance must last as long as they last. There are things 
elemental and fundamental, which can no more be abolished 
than the sun or the moon, or the stars; individuality is one of 
these, and style, which is the expression of it. Matter will 
always be important, but it will never be independent of man- 
ner. At times men may seem to be entirely taken up with the 
- desire for “useful facts,” to the disregard of style; but this 
disregard will always be a passing phenomenon. Greediness 
for “facts” has never been able, and never will be able, to 
destroy the passion for beauty. Books there always will be, 
and very useful books, whose chief significance will lie in the 
interesting and important matter which they contain. But 
books there always will be, also, and those of a higher class, 
which will be a source of inspiration and power to men, an 
“everlasting possession,” and “a joy forever,” not because of 
any useful information conveyed by them, but chiefly because 
of their style. 

Such is the deep significance of manner; such is its relation 
to, and its distinction from, matter. Matter is intellectual; 
manner is moral. Matter is the product of a man’s mind; 
manner is the expression and manifestation of his character. 
Matter is something detached or detachable from the man 
himself; manner is not thus separable, but is inextricably 
interwoven with a man’s whole being. Matter is, as it were, 
a localized thing; manner is a thing diffusive and pervasive; 
it is everywhere; it is in all a man’s looks, words, actions. 

We are not disparaging matter; we are not exaggerating 
manner. We are simply assigning to each its proper place. 
We are simply saying that, as there are things in regard to 
which substance, so there are other things in regard to which 
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form, is the principal thing to be considered. There are cases 
in which matter, there are other cases in which manner, is, so 
to speak, everything. In particular, in the case with which 
we are at present concerned, the case, namely, of a minister’s 
practical relation to and dealings with the people among whom 
he lives and labors, it is evident that manner is the chiefly 
significant and important thing. It is this because of the 
principle that manner is the transpiration, the expression, the 
manifestation, the revelation, of character. It is not too much 
to say that the principal thing about a minister, in his prac- 
tical relation to people, is his manner. It is equivalent to the 
truism of saying that the principal thing about a man is the 
man himself; for here the manner is the man; that is, it is the 
personality of the man, expressing and revealing itself. How 
supremely important a minister’s manner is, how it is this, in 
some sense, that makes or mars his ministry, we were recently 
reminded by a remark made to us by a lady: friend concern- 
ing her minister. “He is a good man,” she said, “a con- 
scientious man, and an able man. But he has not the hearts 
of his people. He rubs them the wrong way. He says and 
does the wrong thing, or the right thing at the wrong time and 
in the wrong way. It is in everything that he says and does; 
and the fault is entirely in his manner.” 

As regards the minister’s manner (in the sense in which 
we are using the word) it may be said, in the first place, that 
it will be his own; it will be different from that of any and 
every one else; there will be no other exactly like it. There 
will be something mysteriously individual and characteristic 
init. There will be as much individuality in it as there is in 
the man himself. “It seems,” says Emerson, “as if the 
Deity dressed each soul which he sends into nature in certain 
virtues and powers not communicable to other men, and, send- 
ing it to perform one more turn through the circle of beings, 
wrote ‘Not transferable,’ and ‘Good for this trip only’ on 
these garments of the soul.” Such is the mystery of Individu- 
ality; and such the mystery of manner which is the expression 
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of it. A minister’s manner is his own peculiar, different, 
characteristic, individual possession; if that may be called 
a possession which is of the man himself, which is not so much 
a thing that he has, as what he is. It is not a thing that can 
be put on or off; and it is not a thing which can be taught. It 
would seem that the highest things cannot be taught; they 
come by inspiration and contagion, not by instruction. In 
Plato’s time it was a question whether virtue can be taught. 
Plato consistently affirms that virtue cannot be taught; that it 
is not a science but an inspiration; that it comes by what he 
calls mania, and is a gift of the Deity. The minister’s man- 
ner is not a thing that can be taught, as good manners are 
taught. Of good manners he will not be unmindful; he will 
know them, will regard them, will not contravene them. But 
his manner will be something entirely different, because it 
will be the individual and characteristic expression of his own 
personality and character. 

Further, as following from what has just been said, it may be 
remarked, as regards the manner of which we are speaking, 
that, as we have already intimated, it is not a located and 
separable thing, but a thing diffused, pervading, inseparable. 
It cannot be said to be either here or there. It is neither here 
nor there, because it is everywhere. It is like a flavoring 
essence, which is tasted in every particle, however small, of the 
substance which it flavors. A man’s manner, being in fact the 
transpiration of his character, is perceived, and the influence 
of it is felt, in all that he says and in all that he does. It is in 
his attitude, in his countenance, in his expression, in his eyes, 
in the tones of his voice, in every gesture, in every action. So 
subtle, so spiritual so ubiquitous a thing is manner as distin 
guished from matter. 

To speak more particularly now, of the manner appropriate 
to a minister of the Gospel, it may be said that, peculiar and 
different, individual and characteristic as it is, there is one 
respect in which it will be entirely identical with every other 
of its kind. It will in every case be one and the same in re- 
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spect of its origin and its animating spirit. It will be born, 
that is to say, of love; it will be the natural expression of the 
character of one who loves and cares for his fellow-men. As 
it was love that inspired and enabled his Master to “empty 
Himself,” when He went forth “to seek and to save the lost,” 
so it is love, and love alone, that will inspire His minister to 
imitate His example in this respect, to humble himself, to take 
upon himself the form of a servant, to go among men “ not to 
be ministered but to minister.” It is this alone that will 
enable him to become “all things to all men,” that he may “ by 
all means save some.” ‘The one thing which above all others 
the minister needs, in his relation to his people, is the love of 
them. This being present, his manner towards them will in- 
fallibly be the right manner; this wanting, no amount of other 
abilities and accomplishments, however necessary these may 
be, can make up for the lack of it. Men cannot help them- 
selves; they are unconsciously and inevitably attracted to one 
who believes in them, is interested in them, has sympathy with: 
them, and whose manner reveals him to them as one possessing’ 
this belief, this interest, this sympathy. It is this that invests 
the minister’s manner with so great an importance. It is, 
after all, chiefly by this that he will influence and win men. 
It is not so much anything that the minister has, as what he 
is, revealing itself in his manmer, that gives him influence and 
power over men. It has been said that it is the “beauty of 
holiness,” rather than the philosophy of it, that attracts the 
generality of people. In like manner it may be said that it is 
not a minister’s theology (important as theology is, and in- 
eapacitated as he will be without it), that will enable him to 
do most in bringing men under the power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. A Lutheran minister told me, some years ago, 
that he once said to his wife: “ We have found fault with these 
people, we have complained of them, we have scolded them; 
and it has all done no good. Now let us try loving them.” 
He had hit the right trail at last; strange that he had not 
found it before. Great is the winning and conquering power 
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of love. He who wants to do anything with people must love 
them. “If you would gain mankind,” said Bentham, “the 
best way is to appear to love them; and the best way of ap- 
pearing to love them is to love them in reality.” It is not only 
the best way; it is the only way. No appearance, no imita- 
tion, can be of any service here. A man’s manner, being the 
revelation of his personality and character, will inevitably and 
infallibly show whether he loves people or not. 

“?Tis love, *tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world go 
round.” It is the greatest of impelling and propelling forces. 
It is the motive power of all beneficent action. No other prin- 
ciple or force can take the place of it. All things are good in 
their places; ‘but, outside of its place, nothing can be said to 
be, properly speaking, good; in a place not belonging to it, 
even a thing in its own nature beneficent may become directly 
or indirectly injurious. It is quite possible to put something 
else in the place of love as the motive power of right conduct; 
for example, conscience. Conscience is sometimes made to 
serve as the motive power of action. 

Now, within its own sphere, it is impossible to overestimate 
the importance of conscience. It is possible, however, to over- 
estimate it in a certain sense, by taking it out of its proper 
sphere and assigning to it a place and a function not its own. 
Great as conscience is, it is not all. To it belongs a certain 
supremacy, but it is not solitary, or in itself sufficient. There 
is no voice within the human soul more imperative than that 
of conscience; but there are other voices which have also a 
claim to be heard and obeyed. ‘There is no power more vitally 
related to human character and conduct than conscience; but 
it is not the only power that has to do with the formation of 
character or the governing of conduct. 

It is a great thing to be conscientious; but this is not all 
that is necessary. Goodness and conscientiousness, though 
often apparently so regarded, are by no means identical. This 
is evident from the circumstance that, while true goodness is 
always beautiful, attractive and beneficent, conscientiousness 
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is often far from being so. It is possible for a character to 
be conscientious, but unlovely and unattractive; upright, but 
disagreeable; of strict moral integrity, but yet offensive and 
repellent. There are persons who are unquestionably virtu- 
ous, but who, as some one has said, send out their virtues, not 
as the sun sends forth his rays of light, but as the porcupine 
sends out his quills. Their rectitude has a sort of bitter taste 
to it. They are good, but, somehow, we do not like to be with 
them; it is an annoying and irritating sort of goodness; we 
are never at our best when in their company; and so we simply 
wish to be away from them. It is not that their goodness is 
not real; for this is the glory of goodness, that it may be un- 
' lovely, and yet be goodness still. It is that it is too much the 
goodness of mere and bare rectitude; uncombined, or not suffi- 
ciently combined, with sweetness of disposition, gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, tenderness, courtesy, sympathy. 

Such goodness is not only unattractive; it is often irritating 
and exasperating. It is religious but we do not discern in it 
any of that “beauty of holiness” of which the Scriptures 
speak. We praise the Puritans, and we do well to magnify 
the stern and terrible virtues of those heroic followers of con- 
science. But there is probably some truth in what Matthew 
Arnold says, that we of to-day would have found the passengers 
of the Mayflower most dreary company, and that our heroes 
on that ship would have been intolerable as daily companions 
for six weeks. Dean Stanley somewhere mentions the case 
of a dying man who “ when told that he was going where the 
wicked would cease from troubling, replied that what he 
wanted was to go where the good would cease from troub- 
ling.” Evidently much of the trouble there is in the world 
(and that too not the salutary and unavoidable trouble which 
goodness may, and often must, occasion, but trouble entirely 
needless and inexcusable) is caused by good and conscientious: 
persons. 

I have sometimes had occasion to remember a curious defini- 
tion of conscience, given in this Theological Seminary more 
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than fifty years ago. It was given a little before my time; I 
did not hear it myself, but received it from my fellow-students 
who had been present when it was given. “Mr. Blank,” 
said Dr. Wolff, “will you please give a definition of con- 
science?” “Conscience,” replied the student, in some unac- 
countable way misapprehending the question, and being some- 
what rattled, “conscience is dot animal, dot beast, vich goes 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 
Nothing could be more wide of the mark than this definition 
of conscience ; and yet, mistaken ag it is, I have sometimes felt 
that it was not a bad description of the consciences of some 
people, which, in relation to the consciences of other people, 
sometimes seem to have in them something of the savage 
quality of the roaring and devouring lion. 

Why is it that conscience is capable of appearing in this un- 
lovely and undesirable form? It is because it is taken out of 
its proper place, and used for a purpose for which it was not 
intended. The truth would seem to be, that conscience, great 
as it is, has its limitations, its bounds which it may not trans- 
gress, its province to which it is to be confined. Its function is 
to guide, rather than to propel. It was intended to furnish the 
regulative, but not the motive, power of conduct. It is the 
helm, and not the engine. Conscience is the voice of God in 
the human soul, bearing testimony to the eternal distinction 
between right and wrong; regulating the conduct by indicating 
what may be done and what must be left undone; accusing and 
condemning the doer of that which is unlawful and forbidden, 
and approving and commending the doer of that which is law- 
ful and right. Its office consists largely in warning and giving 
the alarm. It says, Avoid this, Beware of that. As perform- 
ing this office, there is nothing to share its authority or with 
impunity to dispute its power. Its voice is authoritative and 
commanding, and from its judgment there is no appeal. Con- 
science is the true and trustworthy guide of human conduct, — 
‘ having been divinely given to mankind for that special pur- 
pose; and happy is he that follows the guidance of it, en- 
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deavoring to keep “a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man.” “It is neither safe nor prudent to do any- 
thing against conscience,” said Martin Luther in that mem- 
orable hour which was at once the supreme crisis of his own 
life, and the high-water mark of the human conscience. As a 
regulative principle, as indicating what is right and what is 
wrong, as commanding on the one hand and deterring on the 
other, it is not possible to overestimate the dignity, authority 
and power of the human conscience. 

But power directive and regulative is not all that is needed 
by conduct; motive power is also required. There must be a 
principle to propel, as well as to guide. The helm is indis- 
pensable; but indispensable likewise is wind, or steam, or elec- 
tricity. This motive power comes not properly from conscience. 
Let no more service be demanded from conscience than that 
which it was appointed to render. It is a violation and an: in- 
jury to attempt to make conscience serve, not only as a regu- 
lative, but also as a motive, force. A man may well be guided 
simply and exclusively by conscience; but to be animated and 
actuated and propelled simply and exclusively by conscience, 
is a perversion and sometimes indirectly a source of evil. The 
man who makes conscience his motive power will develop a 
character of moral integrity, but it will probably be hard, un- 
lovely, repellent. Gentleness, kindness, forbearance, sympathy, 
will probably be wanting in him. For lack of loveliness and 
attractiveness, his goodness will be deprived of much of its 
influence and power. This is his mistake, that he has carried 
conscience beyond its proper province; that he has given him- 
self to be governed, and actuated, and propelled by a force 
which is intended simply to guide. Conscientiousness in all 
things is necessary; but there is something of which even con- 
scientiousness cannot take the place. Moral rectitude no man 
ean do without; but his character and conduct will be deficient 
if this be their chief or only characteristic. To speak the 
truth is an absolutely indispensable requisite in every sound 
character; but this alone is not sufficient. Indeed, it is sig- 
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nificant that it is not speaking the truth, simply and in itself 
considered, that the Word of God requires, but “speaking the 
truth in love.” It is thus that the Scriptures remind us that 
it is not only the matter, but also the manner, that, so to speak, 
matters. 

Love is the only true and sufficient motive power of human 
conduct. It is the only principle (even conscience not ex- 
cepted) by which a man may be with absolute safety animated 
and actuated. There is in the New Testament no such chapter 
in praise of conscience as St. Paul has written in praise of love. 
Love is above all else, and, in a certain sense, includes all else. 
It is love that “suffereth long and is kind”; that “ envieth 
not”; that “vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, is not easily provoked.” It is love that 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” As conscience is the true and only regu- 
lative power, love is the true and only motive power for the 
conduct of men. The man who forgets this, who invests con- 
science with an office which it was not intended to fill, making 
it the motive power of his actions, will be an upright man, but 
his character will probably be an unlovely and repellent one, 
and he will be in danger of becoming in some respects a hin- 

‘drance and an injury to his fellowmen. It is the part of wis- 
dom to recognize and leave undisturbed the natural, proper 
and appointed relations of things to each other. He who does 
this, whose conduct is actuated by love and regulated by con- 
science, will be as safe from unloveliness as from wrongdoing, 
and will be in a fair way to become a light, a help, and a 
blessing to his fellowmen. 

There are certain qualities of importance, which are akin to 
love, and which are almost certain to be found where love is the 
motive power of one’s conduct. One of these is what is called 
tact. It is a subtle and mysterious thing; we can hardly say 
what it consists in; can hardly say more than that one person 
possesses it and another does not. It belongs to the list of 
things which cannot be taught; it is incapable of being im- 
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parted by any instruction. Old Dr. Witherspoon, of Princeton, 
used to say to incoming classes of students: “Gentlemen, if 
you have not learning, this is the fountain; if you lack piety, 
you know where it may be obtained; but if you are wanting 
in common sense, may Heaven have mercy upon you!” In 
like manner it might be said to theological students: “If you 
are without theology, this is the place where it may be ob- 
tained; if you are wanting in piety, you are yourselves to 
blame; but if you have no tact, may Heaven have mercy upon 
you!” It is questionable whether any young man who is 
found to be destitute of tact should be permitted to enter the 
ministry. Perhaps over the gate of entrance to the office of 
the ministry ought to be placed this inscription: “ Let no one 
enter here who is without tact.” And it is quite possible even 
for a good man and a learned man to be utterly without tact. 
It must be regarded as a great misfortune. A minister without 
tact may do much harm; at least it is certain that he will miss 
many opportunities of doing good. He will continually be 
doing or saying the wrong thing; he will repel, instead of at- 
tracting; he will irritate and exasperate where he ought to 
compose and soothe; he will aggravate the wounds he ought to 
heal. Many a destructive congregational trouble has been caused 
by the lack, and might have been prevented by the presence, of 
tact upon the minister’s part. I like that young minister who, 
on having settled in his first charge, was informed that a cer- 
tain old man, prominent and influential in the congregation, 
was against him. Instead of talking to some one else about 
the matter, he went directly to the man himself. “ Mr. yr 
said he, “I heard that you were not pleased with me, and I 
thought I would ask you why or in what respect.” “I don’t 
like your preaching,” said the old man. “ Well,” said the 
young minister, “neither do I; we agree; we ought to be 
friends. As regards my preaching, I am doing the best I can; 
and I am trying to make it better; and I think I'll succeed; 
and I would like to have your help.” The old man could not 
stand that; he gave up; he became one of the young minister’s 
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best friends and supporters. Thus did the exercise of a little 
tact nip in the bud what might have become (all the elements 
of it being present) a formidable church trouble. 

As regards tact, there is little more to be said than that it is 
the offspring of love, and is almost certain to be found wherever 
love is the motive power of conduct. It is love that will cause 
a man to attract instead of repelling; that will enable him to 
quiet and soothe where otherwise he might irritate and exas- 
perate; that will qualify him at all times to say or do the thing 
that ought to be said or done. Socrates made large account of 
what he called his demon (76 Sa:uémov), which, whatever may 
have been the nature of it, was his constant companion through 
life, and was, as it were, a divine voice within him, either dis- 
couraging him from the performance of any act, or encouraging 
him in the performance of it. In like manner, the minister 
who loves people is likely to carry within him, as it were, a 
daimonion, admonishing him, in every case, what to do and 
what not to do; in other words, he is likely to possess some 
thing of the mysterious quality of tact. 

There is another thing which, though it may seem strange 
to say so, is very much akin to love, and not unlikely to be 
found wherever love is present and active. It is humor. Wit 
and humor, far from being one, are in some respects almost as 
different as can be. In general, it may be said that the dif- 
ference between the two consists in this, that wit is intellectual, 
while humor is moral. Wit is more of the head, humor more 
of the heart. This accounts for the brilliancy of wit; for it 
belongs to the intellect to be brilliant and sparkling. Nearly 
every witticism is a condensed syllogism. “It is only the in- 
genuity, condensation and instantaneousness,” says George 
Eliot, “which lifts some witticisms from reasoning into wit; 
they are reasoning raised to its highest power.” In like man- 
ner DeQuincey says that, “whilst wit is a purely intellectual 
act, into every act of the humorous mood there is an influx of 
the moral nature; rays, direct or indirect, from the will and 
the affections, from the disposition and the temperament, enter 
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into all humor; and hence it is that humor is of a diffusive 
quality, pervading an entire course of thought; whilst wit, be- 
cause it has no existence apart from certain logical relations 
of a thought which are definitely assignable, and can be counted 
even, is always punctually concentrated within the circle of a 
few words.” 

We have not been able to find anywhere a better account of 
the essential difference between these two things, which are so 
often ignorantly confounded. That it is probably the correct 
account is evident from the circumstance that it will be found, 
if duly considered, to explain all the characteristic differences 
between the two, in their respective manifestations. It ex- 
plains, as DeQuincey shows, why it is that wit is always 
definitely and exactly located, while humor is always of a dif- 
fusive and pervasive nature. It is a proverb that “brevity is 
the soul of wit”; it exists, if it exists at all, within the com- 
pass of a few words. It is sudden and instantaneous, like a 
lightning flash ; but humor is like the atmosphere. It explains, 
also, why it is that wit, being exclusively of the intellect, is 
capable of being, and often is, bitter and hostile, taking the 
form of biting sarcasm; whilst humor, being chiefly of the 
heart, is for the most part kindly, sympathetic, humane, tender. 
This is a difference which cannot fail to be noticed. “ Wit 
laughs at you, but humor laughs with you.” Wit is a brilliant 
but hazardous gift; it often makes enemies, but seldom a 
friend. On the other hand, humor is essentially friendly and 
productive of friendship. It causes innocent enjoyment, rather 
than produces dazzling effects. It has been pointed out that 


one of the most essential characteristics of the humor of 


Artemus Ward was the innocuousness of it; it never hurt; it 
had no sting; it simply gave a vast amount of pleasure. “He 
made you laugh and love him too.” The same account reveals 
the reason why humor is the more general and comprehensive 
gift. It is because it is more generally and centrally related 
to human nature; it comes from a deeper source. Wit is more 
brilliant, but it is not therefore of higher rank or more ex- 
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tensive influence. The relation between the two is such that 
humor includes wit, rather than wit humor. ‘ Whoever has 
humor,” says Walter Savage Landor, “has wit, although it 
does not follow that whoever has wit has humor.” Coleridge 
goes so far as to say: “ Men of humor are always in some de- © 
gree men of genius; wits are rarely so, although a man of 
genius may, among other gifts, possess wit, as Shakespeare.” 
The chief significance of a sense of humor is found, not so 
much directly in what it leads a man to say or do, as indirectly 
in what it keeps a man from saying and doing. Its function 
is largely protective. It is a preservative; it acts as a safe- 
guard; it serves as a cautionary monitor, warning a man off 
here and there. It saves him from eccentricity and extrava- 
gance ; it keeps him from the commission of manifold blunders, 
ineptitudes and improprieties. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that a sense of humor tends to protect a man from being 
an annoyance or offence to his fellowmen. The man who has 
humor is not likely to be a bore to others. And, if a sense of 
humor protects him from being a bore to others, not less does it 
protect him from being bored by them, which is as real a 
danger. It is a safeguard against irritation and annoyance. 
It keeps a man’s spirit sweet and sane, kindly and sympathetic. 
The man of humor has the insight and vision which sympathy 
breeds. He looks beneath the surface ; he sees “‘ the soul of good- 
ness in things evil”; he perceives the beauty which deformity 
disguises; he recognizes the good intention of the blundering 
act. His perception of the contrasts and incongruities of life 
affords him boundless entertainment; he finds “all classes and 
conditions of men ” infinitely interesting to him; and s0, 
wherever his lot may be cast, he enjoys “a continual feast.” 
It is for reasons such as these that a minister ought to pos- 
sess the gift of humor. Perhaps no one stands in greater need 
of it than he. There is a passage in Pascal, I think, which 
speaks of the possibility of humor being a protection to the 
spiritual life. It was Dr. Jowett, head of Balliol College, who 
said that “a bishop without a sense of humor is lost.” The 
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same may be said to be true, a fortiori, of the inferior clergy. 
Readers of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” will remember 
Mrs. McFadyen, the “ sermon-taster,” and her famous criti- 
cisms of sermons, and her sensible remarks as to a minister’s 
need of a sense of humor. Having given a remarkable instance 
of what may befall a preacher who is without this safeguard, 
Mrs. McFadyen remarks of a certain minister: “He has nae 
mair sense o’ humor than an owl, and a’ aye haud that a man 
withoot humor sudna be allowed intil a poopit. A’ hear that 
they have nae examination in humor at the college; it’s an 
awfu’ want, for it wud keep oot mony a dreich body.” 
Humor, however, is one of the precious things which cannot 
be taught. Colleges and theological seminaries can be of no 
service here. One cannot help smiling at the thought of a 
course of instruction, or an examination, in humor at “ the col- 
lege.” This much may be said, however: there would seem to 
be something in the nature of the ministry akin to the quality 
of humor; the very impulses which lead men into this calling 
are such as are likely to beget, or to be attended by, this gift 
so necessary to the successful prosecution of it. It is probable 
that, notwithstanding exceptions, a- sense of humor is pos- 
sessed by ministers almost more than any other single class of 
persons, It is given to them because of the lives they are going 
to lead. It is a part of their protection against the possibly 
dejecting and disabling influence of the sadness and sorrow 
of human life, with which they will have much to do. It is 
given to them in mercy, lest they perish. It is one of the 
means by which God would lighten for them 


‘‘The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.’’ 


This is probably one reason why we often find the sense of 
humor possessed in largest measure by the most sensitive and 
susceptible, the most serious, thoughtful, earnest natures. 
What men ignorantly call their levity is actually one of the 
signs of a soul the farthest removed from levity; it is one of 
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the outer defences of a susceptible nature, which, except for 
this merciful protection, would be overwhelmed and crushed 
by its sense of the sorrow and trouble, the sadness and suf- 
fering of human existence. This, without doubt, is the reason 
of the extraordinary sense of humor possessed by one whom, for 
his services to the nation, the nation will never forget; the 
great, sad, sorrowful President, who, during the years of the 
country’s greatest crisis, carried his people upon his broad and 
patient shoulders, as Moses carried the people of Israel through 
the wilderness. Men mocked and derided him in those days 
for his addiction to joke and jest, indicating, as they thought, 
an unbecoming lack of dignity; they jeered at him for the 
supposed levity of his droll stories and humorous sayings. 
Little they knew of the somber depths which lay underneath 
this light play upon the surface; depths of which this super- 
ficial lightness was itself one of the outward tokens. Little 
they understood by what strange means God was protecting 
him from being crushed by the load he was carrying. It is 
thus that God protects many a deeply earnest, and even sad and 
sorrowful, nature. 

The consideration of the subject of manner has led us far, 
and might lead us much farther. It is a comprehensive sub- 
ject; it includes much. Far from being trivial and insig- 
nificant, it is a thing of profound significance and consequence, 
because, as we have seen, it has to do with the mysterious and 
mighty forces of personality and character. Let no theological 
student be seduced into the belief of this heresy, that it is 
matter alone that is of consequence, and that manner is of no 
significance. Let him give to each its proper place and its due 
honor. Let him look well after his matter; let him set a high 
value upon theology ; let him be a diligent theological student, 
not only while in the Theological Seminary, but throughout 
his entire ministry; let him not fail to maintain that interest 
in and respect for theology, which has always been character- 
istic of the Church to which he belongs. But let him remem- 
ber that there is, for him and his work, something more sig- 
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nificant, influential and powerful than any theological learning 
he may possess. It is himself; it is his personality, his char- 
acter, expressing itself in his manner, in his way of dealing 
with the people whom he serves. 

As regards this manner, what it should be, and how it may 
be acquired and kept, we know of no other advice than that 
which we have already substantially given. The one thing 
which, in this respect, the minister most needs is the love of 
people. Let him go forth to his work “as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” Let him earnestly desire and pray that he may 
be able really to love “all classes and conditions of men,” the 
high and the low, the educated and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young. Let him especially be a lover of 
little children; it will not be hard to love them; and they will 
be to him a great solace and a great joy. And if he should 
come into contact, as he certainly will, with those whom it is 
hard to love, let him remember One who loved us when we 
were altogether unlovely; who, out of love for us, “emptied 
Himself,” and took upon Himself “the form of a servant” ; 


whose way it was to look at men in the light of what they 
were capable, through Him, of becoming; who, gazing upon 
His disciples and the rest of His followers who gathered about 
Him on the Mount, did not hesitate to say to them, crude and 
raw, dull and unenlightened as they were, “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” “Ye are the light of the world.” 
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